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Messrs. J. M. DENT and CO. beg to announce the issue 
of a new and important undertaking— 


THE TEMPLE CYCLOPADIC PRIMERS. 


Small volumes of condensed information introductory to great subjects, written by leading authorities, both in England and abroad» 
—— at once to the needs of the general public, and forming introductions to the special studies of scholars and students. 

Lord Kelvin says :—“I think your ‘ Primer Cyclopzdia’ promises to be very valuable.” 

Lord Avebury (Sir John L ubbock) says :—“I have read Dr. Hill's Introduction, and if the others are all as good, the series will 
certainly be interesting and valuable 


THE FIRST FIVE VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 
Price ls. net per Volume, 


An Introduction to Science. |'A History of Politics. 


By Dr. ALEXANDER HILL, Master of Downing College, Cam- By Prof. E. Jenks, M.A., Reader in Law to the University of 
‘ Oxford, &c. 


Roman History. 


The Races of Mankind. By Dr. Jutivs Kocn. 


Dr. MICHAEL HABE Cc: Et . | Dante. 
3y Dr. MicHAE!. HABERLANDT, Curator of the Ethnological By Epmunp G. GarpNeR, M.A. (Camb.), Author of “ Dante’s 


Museum, Vienna. Ten Heavens.” 

Daily Chronicle—* The venture is striking and notable altogether. The Master of Downing has written his ‘ Introduction to Science’ 
with that vivacity and appositeness of illustration which those who know him would naturally expect. Mr. Gardner has written a sane 
and scholarly introduction to the study of Dante. . . . . His analysis of the ‘Divina Commedia’ is sound and th rough, and he has 
put the unfamiliar reader in a position to gr: apple not unsuccessfully with the chief difficulties which beset the student of Dante. Dr. 
Julius Koch's little book on ‘Roman History’ is a masterpiece of its kind. The volume will be welcomed in the Public Schools and by 
University students who are not specialising in history. To the general reader Dr. Koch's book is partom: irly suitable. 

TO BE FOLLOWED AT SHORT INTERVALS BY- 


bridge, late Vice-Chancellor of the Universitv. 


SOUTH AFRICA. By W. Basi Worsroup, M.A. |THE HUMAN FRAME AND THE LAWS OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By the Dean of GLOUCESTER. | HEALTH. By Drs. REBMANN antl SeILex, Professors in the University of 
THE GREEK DRAMA. By Lion: D. Barnett, M.A. mapgpenae 


THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. Py Henry Sweet, | THE CIVILISATION OF INDIA. By Romesu C. 
M.A. 
THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, By the Right Hon. inemanen CHEMISTRY. By Professor Ramsay, F.R.S., 
&c. 


LEONARD COURTNEY, M.P. 
For full particulars as to the Schem2, Writers, and List of Future Volumsas please apply for 


SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 


-THE ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 


New Translation in Twenty-eight Volumes, with Eighty-four yr, by leading French Artists. Cloth, 23. 61. net per Vol. 
NOW READY. 
NOTRE DAME, Four Vols. | THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. Four Vols. 
LES MISERABLES. (FANTINE, Two Vols.; COSETTE, Two Vols.) 


Cutlook—* The appearance and get up of the edition are excellent. Paper, printing, illustrations, and binding are alike admirable.” 


BALLADS OF THE WAR. By the Rev. Canon Rawnstey. Khaki cloth cover, 


Is. 6d. net; paper, Is. net. 


THE WHITE ROBE OF CHURCHES OF THE XIT# CENTURY: 


Some Pages from the History of the Romanesque Cathedral of Gloucester. By the Very Rev. H. D. Spence, D.D., Dean of 
Gloucester. Illustr ated with Photogravure, Half-tone, and Line. Large crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
St. James's Gaztte—“ We may be very grat teful to Dr Spen ¢ for a carefully illustrated and piously written volume, which should go far to explain our English 
Cathedrals to the thousands who look at them every day and see nothing of their beauty or their truth.” 


EASTER BOOKLETS, THE LYRICAL POEMS OF ALFRED 
Price Is. net per Volume. LORD TENNYSON. With Photogravuce Portrait. Edted by ERnust 

OUR LADY’S TUMBLE eR: A Tw elfth Century Ruys. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Romance. New Edition. Transcribed from the French by the Rev. PHILip L E A V E Ss F R Oo Me oO U R T U Ss C A WN 





baggy ae KITCHEN ; or How to Cook Vegetadles. By Mrs. Janer Ross. Feap. 
THE WHITE CHRIST, and other Stories. By 8vo., 28. 6d. net 
MARY BEAUMONT. “! This book gives over 329 recipes for coo'sing vegetables, macaroni. polenta, &- 





LET US FOLLOW HIM. By H. Stenctewicz. } apparently unknown to English cooks, for preparing vegeabies 
AN ESSAY ON MENTAL CULTURE. By G. Arnsite Hicur. Crown 


8vo., 3S. 6d. net. 





A CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION, 








J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C, 
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THE WEEK, 


STEADY progress towards the pacification of the 
southern portion of the Orange Free State seems te 
have been made during the past week. General 
Clements’ force, which left Philippolis on Sunday, 
entered Jagersfontein on Tuesday after a march ren- 
dered trying to the troops by heavy rain. The Boers, 
who were reported to have entrenched themselves at 
this place, had disappeared, and the inhabitants gave 
the British soldiers an “enthusiastic reception.” Major- 
General Clements then proceeded to Fauresmith, where 
a large number of arms were surrendered. On Tues- 
day a small force under Colonel Pilcher entered 
Ladybrand, but was compelled to retire immediately. 
Whether the Boers who reoccupied the town belonged 
to Commandant Olivier’s body is not clear ; but reports 
from Pretoria indicate that the latter has succeeded in 
trekking north. If this proves to be the case, the poor 
condition of General French's horses is the most pro- 
bable explanation of the unfortunate failure to intercept 
the retreat of Commandant Olivier. There are no signs 
of any immediate advance upon Kroonstad, but a forward 
movement may be expected next week. Meanwhile, 
the British troops at Bloemfontein are having some 
needed rest, and stores of all kinds are being accumu- 
lated. Apparently Lord Roberts is for the moment 
occupying himself with the political situation in the 
Free State, and Sir Alfred Milner arrived at Bloemfontein 
on Tuesday. 


The position of Mafeking is still a source of anxiety. 
On the 16th it is reported that the “ Boer cordon is by 
no means so tightly drawn as it was,” and that the 
quality of the food supply is more defective than the 
quantity. A Pretoria telegram states that “a tremendous 
bombardment was opened upon Mafeking ” at daybreak 
on Tuesday, which “ met with a spirited response.” The 
Boers appear to be still in force at Fourteen Streams ; but 
the railway south of the Vaal River is being repaired, 
and trains will shortly run to Warrenton. There is 
some reason to suppose that a British column is on its 
way north, having made a detour westward. The 
Griqualand rebellion seems to have almost collapsed, 
although a body of 800 men is said to be entrenched at 
Upington. The heavy rains impede the movement of 
troops. Colonel Sir C. Parsons left Van Wyk’s Vlei on 
Tuesday, proceeding northwards with a British column. 
Lord Kitchener’s force from Prieska has returned to 
De Aar, having encountered no opposition, and having 
received the surrender of 200 rebels. On Wednesday 
Sir George White left Capetown for England. 


A WEEK ago the vexed question of a Catholic 
University for Ireland once more came up for discussion 
in the Commons, and the admirable debate which it 
provoked provided a much-needed contrast to the 
miserable squabble of the previous evening between 
London water and Irish finance. The Irish University 
question is unique in many ways: for one thing, it is a 
question on which politicians argue for the purpose of 
convincing one another, and not merely for the purpose 
of confirming their party in the faith. Again, it fur- 





nishes the Irish educationalist with a most remarkable 
antithesis, which the Westminster Gazette neatly ex- 
presses by observing that “on one side there is 
the British Liberal, who will give him Home 
Rule, but not a Catholic University, and on the 
other is Mr. Balfour, who will give him a Catholic 
University, but has sworn by all his gods to prevent 
Home Rule.” It must be admitted that the weight of 
learned authority, like the best of the speaking, was on 
the side of the Irishmen. Besides Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Lecky, there were two speeches, both remarkable, but 
very unlike each other, from Mr. William Jones and Sir 
William Anson. The reason why Liberals are divided 
is clear enough: the champions of education and the 
sworn foes of denominationalism find themselves in a 
dilemma, unparalleled as we believe, where they are 
alternately attracted and repelled by a claim which 
involves at once so much that they love and so much 
that they hate. And what adds to the difficulty is that 
staunch Liberals who cannot consent to perpetuate 
religious barriers in education find themselves resisting 
the Catholics’ claim in company with bigots whose one 
idea is resistance to Catholic liberty ! 


On Monday last the House of Commons discussed 
the Finance Bill in Committee. To a question by 
Major Rasch the Government answered granting a com- 
mittee to examine the case of fraudulent contractors— 
an important concession hardly expected after their 
recent attitude on the subject. In the debate on the 
Budget in Committee the Irish members introduced 
amendments connected with the over-taxation of their 
constituents, especially in connection with the tax on 
tea. This extra duty was also made a_ subject for 
criticism by several members upon both sides of the 
House, Mr. Lowther, among others, hinting at the 
value of a preferential duty in favour of Cingalese tea. 
Mr. Lough touched upon the incidence of the tobacco 
duty in Ireland. The various amendments were 
rejected and the clauses passed by very large majorities, 
the Opposition never mustering 70 in a House of 
about 250. 


On Tuesday an important question was asked by 
Mr. McNeill relative to the now notorious misbehaviour 
of Mr. Rhodes during the siege of Kimberley, especially 
in connection with his sheet, The Diamond Fields 
Advertiser, and was met, of course, by a colourless reply. 
On the House again going into Committee on the 
Finance Bill an amendment was moved by Mr. Flynn 
that Ireland should be exempted from the increased 
duty upon beer. This amendment was warmly supported 
by the Irish members in a debate of considerable vigour, 
and was rejected by 221 to goonadivision. The debate 
was continued upon the clause relative to this duty ; 
and after Sir Cuthbert Quilter had spoken in favour of 
a differential treatment of pure malt beer (refusing to 
move an amendment), Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
made a short, but excellent, speech, of which perhaps the 
most important passage related to the lack of competi- 
tion in the trade. The remainder of the debate was 
occupied by an amendment of Mr. Redmond’s to relieve 
Ireland from the increased spirit duty and a drastic 
proposal of Mr. Healy’s for a similar relief from the 
income-tax. This proposal having been referred to by 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer as “almost absurd,” it 
was lost by a majority of 136 in a House of just under 
200. 


Ox Wednesday Mr. Wharton’s Bill to amend the 
law relating to punishment by whipping was defeated 
on its second reading in the Commons by 195 to 72. 
The measure is identical with one which secured a 
second reading in 1889, but with both the present Home 
Secretary and Mr. Asquith against it, its rejection on this 
occasion was certain. Mr. Wharton proposed to repeal 
the statutes, now happily obsolete, which permit 
flogging for certain comparatively venial offences, to 
continue the legality of the punishment in cases of 
robbery with violence, and to extend it to cases of crime 
involving outrage on women and children. Most 
people will agree that if there is any sort of crime which 
entitles the law to treat brutal men as brute beasts, 
it is this last class of offences. But there is one 
tremendous objection, apart from arguments of principle, 
which makes against the change, even in the minds of 
those whom no one would accuse of “sentiment.” It is 
the encouragement to blackmailing charges, already 
sufficiently and inevitably serious, which would ensue 
from the possible infliction of so frightful a punishment. 
On Thursday the Government threw out the London 
County Council’s Water Bill by a majority of 23. Thus 
the great mass of the people in London are sentenced 
once more to water famine in the interests of mono- 
polists. Mr. Chaplin was put up to reply to Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Buxton ; but the Tory party in London 
will have to answer for it again at the General Election. 


At the meeting of the National Liberal Federation at 
Nottingham on Tuesday and Wednesday the indisposition 
of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman was a grave misfor- 
tune for the party ; but Dr. Spence Watson’s introduc- 
tory address struck a deep Gladstonian note which was 
re-echoed and reverberated by a majority of the dele- 
gates throughout the proceedings. Professor Massie’s 
defence of the war on the first day provoked the 
audience far more than Sir Edward Grey’s mild and 
tactful sentences. Mr. Channing, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Maddison criticised “ the impartial statement ” 
of the Professor with much warmth and some irony. It 
cannot be said that the meeting at Nottingham has done 
much for party unity except in two respects. It has 
shown that all Liberals unite in detestation of Mr. 
Rhodes, and the reception accorded to Mr. Rowntree 
indicated not only the strength of the temperance 
reform movement, but also the depth of the indignation 
which the attack on free speech has excited. At the 
Liberal Agents’ breakfast on Thursday Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Herbert Gladstone spoke cheerfully about the 
party prospects; but Mr. Gladstone’s remarks about 
South Africa did not improve them. 


. 


THE Education Department is apparently to end its 
days in tumult. Popular feeling against the new code 
is growing in strength as the effect of the proposed 
changes begin to be known. Meetings of teachers on 
the one hand, and of those interested in the management 
of successful schools and in every kind of advanced and 
special public education, are unanimous in condemna- 
tion. It is pointed out that the block grant of 22s. per 
head will reduce every progressive and intelligent 
school to the dull level of the pupils of a village 
organist, while relieving the managers of that teacher 
of a considerable part of their subscriptions. The 
whole code, in short, is a premium on dulness 
and inefficiency. A letter from Canon Scott in the 
Times of Monday shows that the loss will be felt 
in the best voluntary schools even more than in the 
board schools, and that, as the former have no rates to 
fall back upon, and will have much difficulty in raising 
more subscriptions, “the loss will have to be met by 
economy of staff and teachers—that is, by reduction of 





efficiency.” On Thursday the question was debated by 
the London School Board, and, on a motion by Mr. 
Graham Wallas, a petition was adopted asking for the 
amendment of the code. 


Mr. ACLAND, interviewed by the Westminsier Gazette, 
has shown the heavy losses which the ratepayers of a town 
like Scarborough are to suffer for their virtues. Mr. 
Cockburn, in an admirable letter to the Yorkshire 
newspapers, has illustrated the evil results of the code 
to the great cities which have built up an efficient 
system of education, with higher-grade schools to carry 
on the picked children so as to fit them for trained 
occupations or professional careers. The board schools 
in Manchester will lose £1,257 a year, in Leeds £2,540, 
in Liverpool £1,020, and in Sheffield £1,000—simply 
on account of their efficiency. Mr. Baltour’s promise 
to give facilities for the discussion of the code shows 
that the Government has at last realised the serious 
nature of the revolution which Sir John Gorst proposes 
to inaugurate by a sudden administrative Act. 


Ir is impossible to feel any personal sympathy for 
the Birmingham journalist whom the Lord Chief 
Justice ordered on Wednesday to pay a fine of £100 
for contempt of court. - This gentleman had written an 
article in criticism of Mr. Justice Darling’s quite 
unnecessary warning to the reporters at Birmingham 
assizes that not everything which transpires in courts of 
justice is fit for newspapers to reproduce, and Lord 
Russell stigmatized the article as— 

“ Scurrilous abuse of a Judge in his character as a Judge, 
scurrilous abuse in reference to the conduct of a Judge 
while sitting under the Queen’s Commission, scurrilous abuse 
published in a newspaper circulating in the town where the 
Judge was at the time sitting under the Queen's Commission.” 

Language could hardly be more severe, and no one who 
examines the terms of the composition can say that the 
Lord Chief Justice’s view is overstated—but that does 
not quite conclude the matter. The proceedings suggest 
a serious question as to the real nature and extent of 
the offence known as contempt of court, and a still 
more serious question as to the policy which has put 
the law in motion. Every one understands that it is an 
offence openly and in the face of a court to flout its 
authority and interrupt its proceedings, and we are 
familiar with the punishment of public comment on 
matters which are before the courts and not yet finally 
determined. But the objectionable article in this case 
was not published until the trial which the Judge pre- 
faced with his rather unfortunate observations was 
concluded. 


Tuvus the “contempt of court” was of a very 
unusual kind. It was legal to criticise and even to 
resent what Mr. Justice Darling was pleased to say; 
the illegality, therefore, must arise from the violence 
of the resentment and the vulgarity of the criti- 
cism; and this is a dangerous doctrine. That free 
criticism should always be moderate and courteous is 
much to be desired, but can it be wise to suppress 
it by summary process, without indictment or jury, 
when it is violent and rude? We are bound to look 
askance at the possible developments of a decision, 
natural and appropriate as it is in itself, which appears 
to make the Bench Judges not merely of the substance, 
but of the tone, of criticisms passed on its members. 


Tue Wages Boards Bill introduced by Sir Charles 
Dilke on the lines of the Victorian Act is an interesting 
departure. The Bill gives the Home Secretary power 
to establish a board representative of employers and 
employed to determine the minimum rate of wages to 
be paid in any trade for any kind of work and to any 
class of persons throughout any district. The Bill is 
intended primarily to deal with the sweated industries, 
such as the clothing and cheap furniture trades, where 
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a large number of outworkers are employed. The rate 
of wages may be calculated on either a time or piece 
work basis at the discretion of the board, except in the 
case of outworkers, where a piecework rate only is 
admissible. Power is given to the factory and workshop 
inspectors to enforce the payment of the rates decided 
on by the wages boards. The Bill, should it become 
law within a measurable time, might have a most 
beneficial effect in establishing a standard rate of 
wages for women’s works in the sweated industries. 
Trade unions have, so far, made little headway in this 
direction. 


THE connection between the Imperialist movement 
and Protection, which Mr. Chamberlain tried to 
crystallise in his Zollverein proposal, was brought out 
very clearly in the full report now available of the 
speech in which Mr. Fielding introduced the Canadian 
Budget :— 

“ He thought that the Opposition in Canada in asking the 
imposition of a tax by Great Britain on foreign breadstuffs 
was asking too much. England could not be expected to 
abandon hastily the most cherished principles of her modern 
fiscal policy. There were, no doubt, some patriotic 
and enthusiastic Englishmen who were ready for such a policy, 
but the responsible leaders were not ready. The change might 
be brought about, but he held that, if England were ever 
induced to consent to a reimposition of the tax on breadstuffs, 
it would not be through any bargaining with her colonies, but 
as a result of the splendid Imperial movement which was now 
attracting the attention of the world, and which one of these 
days might override the hitherto accepted principles of British 
political economy.” 

This is the economic side of “the spleudid Imperial 
movement.” We should like to hear Sir Edward Grey 
and Lord Rosebery on Free Trade. We have heard 
them on conscription. 


A DECLARATION of principles regarding the war, 
drawn up by some private persons and now printed 
with a number of influential signatures, deserves par- 
ticular attention among many striking contradictions of 
the “unanimity” legend. It reiterates some of the 
general grounds on which Liberals have condemned the 
war, and ends with this clear statement :— 

“ Holding these views, they desire the speedy termination of 
the war ; and to this end, as also to that of allaying the ani- 
mosities which the war will leave behind it in South Africa, 
they ask our Government to act worthily of a Great Power that 
has proved the superiority of its forces to those of two small 
communities, by using the first occasion which presents itself 
for making known that they are willing to offer such terms asa 
people that has shown itself brave as well as jealous of its inde- 
pendence may be expected to accept.” 

The adherents are in a large proportion men and 
women of intellectual eminence, and among names 
closely identified with national learning those of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, the Dean of Durham, Professor Bain, 
Dr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Professor 
Sully and Dr. A. R. Wallace are included, 


THE Fournal des Débals gave publicity on Wednes- 
day to a letter addressed by Mr. Alfred Austin to M. 
D’Estournelles de Constant, formerly a secretary of 
Embassy at Albert Gate. Though, like most of the 
Poet Laureate’s prose, the document is a remarkable 
manifestation of imperturbable — self-importance, its 
excellent intentions to promote a better feeling between 
France and England are obviously sincere ; and we are 
happy to see that our French contemporary accepts it 
the more readily as a symptom of a disposition in 
England to do justice to our neighbours, and to assure 
them of our peaceable aspirations, as it is aware that the 
poet “readily vibrates with the wind that blows, and 
has almost always expressed exactly the sometimes 
changeable opinions of his countrymen.” 


THE award in the Delagoa Bay Arbitration has at 
length been issued, after the tribunal has been sitting 
for nearly ten years. The only question in dispute was 
the amount of the compensation to be paid to American 


and English bondholders of the Delagoa Bay Railway 
by Portugal for the seizure of the railway in 1889. The 
amount is fixed at about £600,000 and 5 per cent. 
interest since 1889, making {£900,000 in all, in addition 
to the £28,000 paid in 1890. The sum is considerably 
less than had been generally anticipated. 


THE Navy League has undoubtedly done a good 
deal to increase the alarming growth of our annual 
Naval Bill. But it is doing far more for foreign 
Governments who are eager and anxious to get their 
reluctant peoples to spend money on that arm of the 
service. Count von Biilow is getting his Navy Bill 
through the Reichstag by means of arguments which 
are entirely built upon the growth of aggressive 
Imperialism and aggressive armaments in England. On 
Wednesday he gave an account of the change in British 
policy :— 

“ From the time of the Napoleonic wars down to the seventies 
and eighties the policy of England was governed by the ideas 
of Adam Smith and John Bright and by the principle of non- 
intervention. To this period belonged the cession of the Ionian 
Islands, the abandonment of the Soudan and the convention 
with the South African Republic after Majuba Hill. The 
Imperialist movement now is constantly gaining ground.” 

It was therefore essential for Germany to increase her 
material power with the object of securing peace. Herr 
Bassermann, a National Liberal, said bluntly that the 
reason for increasing the fleet was the necessity for 
strengthening the defences of Germany against England. 
How long will it be before our stupid agitators realise 
that their agitation will result in a change in the propor- 
tions of the fleets of the Great Powers which can only 
be unfavourable to England. Once alarm France, 
Germany, Russia and the United States, and whatever 
sacrifices we make our naval supremacy must gradually 
decline. It is no use pretending that the annual 
increases voted for the Army and Navy are not meant 
for aggression. Mr. Chamberlain is aggression personi- 
fied. That is enough for the foreigner. 


AmonG the many well-deserved tributes to the 
character of the late Mr. Phelps which have appeared 
in our newspapers Mr. G. A. Smalley’s “ appreciation ” 
in the Times is particularly sympathetic. But we cannot 
help remarking that many of the phrases applied to the 
attitude assumed by that clear-sighted American at the 
outbreak of the war with Spain come rather oddly 
from such a zealous opponent of Mr. Bryce and other 
English Liberals as the American correspondent has 
lately shown himself :— 

“The war-fever was on us,” writes Mr. Smalley. “ Whoever 
kept his head or his normal temperature was held up to 
popular hatred as a traitor. Mr. Phelps was. The men, the 
papers, who made the accusation knew well how vile and base- 
less it was. But it was treason then to differ from the Yellow 
Press or from Governor—he was not yet Governor—Rooeevelt, 
or from the multitude. ‘ But popular moods, happily, 
are as transitory as they are violent. The mood passed ; those 
who reviled Mr. Phelps are now among his panegyrists.” 

We need not despair, perhaps, of counting Mr. Smalley 
ultimately among the panegyrists of Mr. Courtney and 
Mr. Bryce and all those prominent Englishmen who 
have risked popular disfavour and encountered calumny 
by resisting the war-fever here. 


GENERAL JouBERT, who died at Pretoria on 
Tuesday, was not only a soldier of great natural military 
capacity, but a statesman both liberal and moderate. 
Sir George White has already paid a generous tribute 
to the man to whom the early victories of the Boers in 
Natal are mainly due. He describes him in his speech 
at Capetown as “a soldier and a gentleman, and a brave 
and honourable opponent.” The conciliatory and 
reforming programme which marked his political posi- 
tion as an opponent of Mr. Kruger for the Presidency, 
could not allow him to enter the war with any but a 
heavy heart. As he is reported to have said when duty 
called him, a man too old for the hardships of a 
campaign, to take command, “I can do one thing more 
now, I can die for my country.” 
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“ANY FOOL CAN ANNEX.” 


IR EDWARD GREY began his speech at Notting- 
ham, on Wednesday, by expressing his extreme 
regret that he should have to speak at all, and while 
Liberals of every shade can admire the candour 
and the modesty of his address, it is inevitable that 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman’s absence should 
serve only to emphasise the magnitude of the services 
which are rendered to the party by its leader in 
the Commons. Liberals at Nottingham and, indeed, 
all over the country were waiting for a lead, 
and the man who spoke out his mind at Man- 
chester and Birmingham is the man to lead them. 
Sir Edward Grey, in spite of much that was spirited and 
much that was able, gave no lead at all. He spoke at 
great length upon domestic reform, and observed that 
“ finance is becoming a very important question.” It is, 
indeed ; but he did not explain how domestic reform is 
possible if we encourage a Government which has 
increased national expenditure from ninety-three millions 
to 110 millions in five years, and has now added to the 
figures half as much again (not by any means 
entirely a temporary addition) by plunging the country 
into war. Butwhat Sir Edward Grey’s audience wanted 
was the guidance of a statesman as to the settlement 
which is impending in South Africa, and they were 
grievously disappointed. The speaker assumed that 
there were only two alternatives—independence or 
annexation. As for the first, he said, “never again.” 
As for the second, he said “any fool can annex.” But, 
with the honest desire of extracting from his speech all 
the light we can, it is impossible to get very much 
further. Sir Edward believes that Imperial control is, 
like most things in this fatalistic struggle, inevitable, 
but what interests him most is “the use which is to be 
made of that Imperial control when we have got it.” 
That, we may be sure, is also what most interests the 
Boers, the Dutch in Cape Colony, the financiers, the 
natives—in fact, everybody who stands either to win or 
to lose by the war. It is also what most interests all 
serious citizens who distinguish between waving the 
Union Jack and governing an Empire. The pity is 
that Sir Edward Grey had nothing more illuminating to 
disclose on the interesting question of the consequences 
of annexation than that “after this war there will be a 
clean slate and a new start.” 

Before, however, we begin the congenial task of 
making other people’s slates clean, one or two criticisms 
on Sir Edward Grey’s pronouncement suggest them- 
selves. And the first is this: there are not two alterna- 
tives, but rather three. Granted that “we cannot 
re-establish things as they were before,” there is still an 
an alternative between the modification and the utter 
destruction of the autonomy of the Republics. And the 
supporters of the less drastic method may surely claim 
an indulgent hearing from Liberals who, unlike Dr. 
Spence Watson and the Liberals of 1874 to 1880, insist 
on being styled Imperialists. Can any Liberal read the 
historical review with which Dr. Spence Watson 
prefaced his magnificent oration, and doubt that 
the Gladstonian tradition is in favour of preserv- 
ing instead of murdering a _ national life? Of 
course not; and those of us, therefore, to whom our 
old leader’s declaration of “the sacred rights of nation- 
alities ” is not a dead formula, but a living creed, are at 
any rate entitled to a hearing. We believe that the 
principle which our forefathers made glorious through- 
out Europe by their championship of Greece and 
Italy and Bulgaria still provides a basis of policy 





which no Liberal can afford to disregard. At any 
rate, the burden of proof is on those who are in this 
instance ready to repudiate this ancient canon of Liberal 
policy. They may be right ; their hands may be forced 
by an “ inevitable ” situation ; but the onus is upon them. 
And if we estimate at all correctly the balance of feeling 
at the Nottingham meeting, the rank and file of 
Liberalism feels that the burden of proof has not been 
shifted. Once get away from the influences of London 
clubs and London drawing-rooms, and men are not 
ashamed to own to the Gladstonian ideal of pre- 
serving a civilised and Christian state from absorption 
and death. All the Labour members save one have 
declared for a generous settlement; the pick of the 
Trades Unions, the pick of the East End, the pick 
of the North-country workmen are, we believe, on the 
same side. It only needs straight thinking and straight 
speaking to convince all that is best in English progress 
of its strength, and to counteract the mischief which the 
perversion of the London Press and the half-hearted- 
ness of London politicians have rendered alarming. 

But when we have said this we are not at the end, 
but at the beginning, of a settlement. Just as “ any fool 
can annex,” so any sentimentalist can declaim against 
annexation. Even so, we prefer sentiment to folly ; and 
the practical hard-headed Imperialist is doing his 
practical hard head an injustice if he dismisses everyone 
with a head not quite so hard as his own as soft-hearted 
and impractical. The visionary is rather he who bawls 
for annexation without an idea as to the next step. For 
our own part we believe that if the Empire would 
recognise the Dutch claim to a national existence the 
problem of settlement would be much simplified. It 
may be necessary entirely to abrogate the power of the 
Transvaal to conduct foreign relations. But that is not 
inconsistent with a measure of internal autonomy. We 
must have some guarantee of disarmament; the 
forfeiture of all Boer artillery would be a security at 
once feasible and effective. We must have some gua- 
rantee of internal reform; the adoption of a naturali- 
sation law similar to that in the Cape Colony would be 
generous and reasonable, and would secure what is 
wanted in the manner originally suggested by the High 
Commissioner at Bloemfontein. There will, we suppose, 
be a war indemnity to be exacted ; it would perhaps not 
be improper to insist upon the military occupation of 
Johannesburg until it is collected from the mines and paid. 

Now is there anything visionary or ridiculous in 
these proposals? Such a course has obvious advantages, 
for it would go far to prevent civil war in the Cape and 
the almost hopeless alienation of two once loyal and 
once friendly races. It would regain for England the 
place of honour which she once held among the peoples 
of the earth. We believe that there is a vast body of 
opinion in the country, not perhaps keenly partisan or 
vitally interested in ordinary politics, which is none the 
less at heart Liberal, and which is acquiescing in annexa- 
tion simply because there seems no other way. These 
people are not Jingoes; they detest the “trail of 
finance ;” they suspect mere sentiment; they believe 
in the traditions of English honour and English faith ; 
they would like to see Lord Salisbury’s pledge kept 
and the motives of their country vindicated. To this 
body of opinion we appeal. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Rhodes are fervent for annexation; publicans dilute 
their beer with it and clerics their sermons. The 
brains and the heart of England must not, by a sort 
of insolent despair, abandon our national policy to men 
of coarser fibre. Idealists are impracticable only so 
long as they do not believe in their ideas, 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION. 


T seems now to be assumed in _ well-informed 
| quarters that the General Election will take 
place either in the summer of the present year or the 
spring of the next. However that may be it is well 
that the party organisation should be preparing. The 
real issue is almost precisely the same as that which 
was before the country in the spring of the year 1880, 
The Bulgarian atrocities of the unutterable Turk have 
been reproduced twenty years later in Crete and 
Armenia. Led for the last time by Mr. Gladstone, 
Liberals made their unavailing protests. Lord Salisbury 
sneered, as Lord Beaconsfield had scoffed, at the 
thought of intervening against the Sultan. Similar 
attempts to whittle away the powers of the House of 
Commons and to abridge constitutional liberties have 
been made under the name of Imperialism. Under the 
same name, and under the evil shadow of the Stock 
Exchange, another attempt, more foolish and criminal 
even than that of 1877, is now on foot to bring the 
unwilling Boers under the British yoke. A war similar 
to the Afghan war and scarcely less mischievous has 
been waged on the Indian frontier. Lord Salisbury’s 
relations with foreign Powers are worse than Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ; for whereas Lord Beaconsfield was on 
moderate terms with Bismarck, Lord Salisbury has been 
brought Ly Mr. Chamberlain and the Jingo Press into 
antagonism with France, Germany and Russia at one 
and the same time. Finally the state of our finances— 
that is, the relation between revenue and expenditure— 
is incomparably worse than it was in 1879; and the 
system of huge doles of public money to privileged 
classes has been extended enormously. 

Under these circumstances it is of much interest to 
inquire whether the same policy which won for the 
Liberal party its great victory in the spring of 1880, is 
being pursued by the same great democratic Federation 
inthe year 1900. Dr. Spence Watson, in his magnificent 
address on Wednesday, revived the memory of the 
Liberal party under Gladstone in 1887. He might have 
gone back to 1877, when he took part in the conference 
at Birmingham which gave birth to the Federation. In 
1876 Lord Beaconsheld had made the Queen Empress 
of India; and when the conference met, his Oriental 
Imperialism was beginning to develop in various direc- 
tions and especially into the championship of Turkey. 
The Bulgarian massacres were still doubted as the 
babble of a coffee-house politician and the “ noble” Turk 
was still popular in England. Lord Hartington and 
Lord Granville were too timid and cautious to take a 
decided line. Was the new Federation to express its 
loyalty to leaders and its disloyalty to principles by 
facing both ways? The question was answered by the 
gentleman then elected President (a very vigorous 
Radical) as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen, the present position of the Liberal party is not 
one which can be regarded with satisfaction by any of its 
members. How are we to revive its Crooping fortunes ? There 
are some of our advisers who tell us that we are to do nothing ; 
that we should not agitate for anything upon which we are 
not absolutely unanimous ; and that, in fact, we should unite 
the Liberal party by sacrificing every Liberal principle.” 

The Whig leaders and officials of the time—Mr. 
Gladstone was not in the official counsels of the party— 
did not expect office, but still they hoped it might come 
if only the Government would commit some blazing 
blunder. They therefore frowned upon the new 
organisation and urged the party to remain perfectly 
motionless until the door of office came round. The 


President of that day compared this policy rather 
wittily to the case of an Irish gentleman who was found 
after dinner sitting in the middle of a certain square, 
and, being told to go home, replied, “ Wait a bit ; the 
square is turning round, and when my door comes up I 
will pop into it in a jiffy.” Mr. Gladstone stood alone 
at that time among the Opposition leaders for a bold, 
intelligible and decided policy. The delegates invited 
Mr. Gladstone to come down and speak to them in 
support of a resolution condemning the Government’s 
foreign policy and calling for the “ effectual develop- 
ment of local liberty and self-government in the 
disturbed provinces of Turkey.” Here is a sad contrast 
with the collapse of the Federation in the cases of 
Crete and Armenia. In the summer and autumn of 1878 
the Jingo fever and the Imperialist epidemic had reached 
their height. Lord Beaconsfield had painted Cyprus 
red, and so secured the route to India. But the 
popularity of Imperialism and of the Turkish cause did 
not convert the Federation. No less than 127 big 
meetings and innumerable small ones were held under 
its auspices in 1877-8 upon the Turkish question. And 
these protests had a marked effect upon the Gover 
ment. It was only when the Tories organised bands of 
rowdies which broke up some meetings and prevented 
others that Lord Beaconsfield ventured to take those 
extreme steps that brought the country to the verge 
of a war with Russia. At the same time the Tory Press 
was co-operating with gangs of roughs, like those which 
have broken up meetings during the last few weeks, by 
publishing articles which in the opinion of Mr. 
Chamberlain “cut at the root of the liberty of public 
meeting.” 

Under these circumstances the Council of the 
National Liberal Federation met at Leeds in the month 
of January, 1879. The report was what was then 
regarded as firm ; it would now be regarded as violent 
and rash.. Andas for the resolutions it is difficult to say 
which was the least popular from the standpoint of 
music-hall patriotism. One protested against Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Imperial Foreign Policy, and condemned 
an “ overbearing diplomacy ” and “ an unnecessary war.” 
The other was directed against the Tory policy of 
Beaconsfield as extravagant and unconstitutional at home, 
reckless and unprincipled abroad, and declared that it 
had “rendered imperative a complete union of all 
sections of Liberals "—for what ? To get war prosecuted 
more vigorously, or to demand that the Estimates should 
be increased? No, for athoroughly humdrum purpose : 
“In order to secure by a united effort at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment a return to a policy of Peace, Retrench- 
ment and Reform.” The need for such a resolution is ten 
times greater to-day. An agitation will soon be on foot 
against military expenditure as well as against doles. 
The estimates for Army this year are £61,499,000—a 
much larger sum than the whole expenditure of the 
nation fifty years ago. Our Navy bill is to be £27,523,000, 
which is more than four times as great as the expendi- 
ture in 1853. It exceeds by 17 and 10 millions respec- 
tively the sums expended on the same service in 1884 
and 1894. Sir William Harcourt has been doing 
splendidly the work of financial criticism in the House 
of Commons ; but the National Liberal Federation does 
not seem to be taking any steps whatever. What is the 
meaning of this reluctance to take up so effective an 
electioneering cry? It is the influence of the Whig 
Imperialists, whose power is as great as their numbers 
are small. If anything is to be done for economy and 
retrenchment in the next House of Commons, Liberals 
and Liberal associations who are true to the Cobdenite 
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and Gladstonian tradition must take action speedily. 
There is nothing your Imperialist likes so much as a dish 
of bloated armaments flavoured with conscription sauce. 
If this is to be the Liberal menu, the real opposition to 
Chamberlainism, Toryism and Rhodesianism in the next 
Parliament will fall to the Labour party. Mr. Maddison’s 
impassioned appeal to the Federation to remember its 
Liberalism cannot safely be neglected much longer by 
the Liberal party in its official manifestations. 





RHODES VERSUS THE ARMY. 


HE “itch for writing” which possesses all jour- 
nalists of all parties is not wholly evil. The facts 
about Mr. Rhodes’ “row” with Colonel Kekewich are 
leaking out. Mrs. Maguire’s soup-kitchen narrative has 
been supplemented from several sources, and we have 
heard something of the generous, if not luxurious, 
table which her hero kept at the Sanatorium while the 
ordinary people were reduced to bread and horse-flesh. 
On Monday the Daily Telegraph published a letter from 
its resident correspondent in Kimberley, which began 
naively enough :— 
“One of the firstfruits of the deliverance of Kimberley from 
its trying and protracted siege was that Mr. Rhodes’ constant 


attempts to hold the annual meeting of De Beers Company 
were finally crowned with success.” 


As the account of Mr. Rhodes’ conduct during the siege 
comes from a correspondent so friendly to Mr. Rhodes, 
we will follow it with such abbreviation as may be neces- 
sary, for it illuminates the trail of finance which sur- 
rounded the causes of the war, attends its operations, 
and is expected not unreasonably to dominate its 
sequences. As far back as November 27th the share- 
holders of De Beers were summoned to receive their 
annual report. Mr. Rhodes had to tell them that there 
had been unexpected delay in the arrival of Lord 
Methuen’s column; he thought it would be better to 
wait a day or two longer. Meanwhile there was an 
opening for a speech, and he descanted on the “ unsatis- 
factory attitude ” of the Orange Fiee State, adding in 
his very best style :— 

“T would point out to you that owing to the unheard-of con- 


duct of these people, I have been prevented from going to 
Matabeleland and Mashonaland for six weeks.” 
On November 3oth he regretted to the reassembled 
shareholders that his prognostications had failed, but 
Lord Methuen might be expected very shortly, and he 
suggested a postponement to December 5th. On that day 
the shareholders came together again. The slaughter 
at the Modder had followed on the slaughter at Belmont, 
Mr. Rhodes, “ who was evidently piqued by the delay 
at the Modder River,” became “ sarcastic.” He said: — 
“Tt was not their fault that these constant adjournments had 
taken place. He believed the British troops were on the Kim- 
berley side of the Modder River, and the distance from 
Kimberley to the Modder River was 20 miles; but he would 


not be justified in saying how long it would take a military 
force to cover that distance.” 


Again the shareholders adjourned. The fourth meeting 
was fixed for December 12th, the morrow of Magersfon- 
tein. Mr. Rhodes again apologised. These delays were 
a great nuisance for the shareholders, but “he did not 
think it had been entirely his fault ; he had been, if he 
might put it so, too trustful.” De Beers then adjourned 
sine die. This was De Beers’ way of recognising Magers- 
fontein. After the black week doubts be/zan to arise as 
to whether the direct relief of Kimberley would be 


attempted. Mr. Rhodes began to tremble—with 
impatience. Lord Roberts’ arrival aggravated the situa- 


tion, and his first message to the Director of De Beers— 
“Hope I shall not be compelled to leave you in the 
lurch,” made its recipient frantic. To be hawked about 
as a “freak” by Boer women is not a pleasant prospect 
fora great man. The 1oo-pounder gun started about 
the same time. So Mr. Rhodes ordered the Mayor and 
a few leading inhabitants to attend him and to draw up 
a representation to Colonel Kekewich with a request 
that he would heliograph it to the Commander-in-Chief. 
Colonel Kekewich was informed that the town was 
suffering from the siege, that for two months the British 
troops had been only twenty miles off, and that “there 
is an easy approach over a level flat.” This document, 
which (remembering all the circumstances and contrast- 
ing the heroism of Ladysmith under much more severe 
distress) must be regarded as certainly cowardly if not 
treasonable, ended with a threat not less base than the 
sarcasm with which it began :— 

“As representing this community we feel that we are 
justified in asking whether you have any immediate inten- 
tion of instructing your troops to advance to our relief. We 
understand large reinforcements have recently arrived in 
Cape Town, and we feel sure that your men at Modder River 
have at the outside 10,000 Boers opposed to them. You must 
be the judge as to what number of British troops would be 
required to deal with this body of men, but it is absolutely 
necessary that relief should be afforded to this place.” 


This was forwarded to Lord Roberts, and Lord Roberts 
of course interpreted it as a threat of surrender. Mr. 
Rhodes had threatened to cut the painter before ; 
why not again? Lord Roberts’ communication to 
Colonel Kekewich ran as follows :— 

“IT beg you to represent to the Mayor and Mr. Rhodes as 
strotigly as you possibly can the disastrous and humiliating 
effect of surrender after so prolonged and glorious a defence. 
Many days cannot possibly pass before Kimberley will be 
relieved, as we commence active operations to-morrow.” 

By this time the Kimberley Adverliser, run and written 
by Mr. Rhodes and his editor, was beginning to 
publish inflammatory leading articles, the worst of 
which, entitled “ Why Kimberley Cannot Wait,” has 
been claimed by Mr. Rhodes as his own. We know 
from the Daily Telegraph's correspondent that the 
feeling of insubordination aroused in Kimberley by this 
seditious and disloyal print was so menacing that the 
military censor (instead of suppressing the paper, as 
hitherto reported) sent on February roth a warning 
letter. This letter is given in exlenso by the Daily 
Telegraph's correspondent. The censor informs the editor 
that two articles already printed have been “ extremely 
injurious to the interests of the army and the defence 
of the town.” Further, “ you have committed the most 
serious offences dealt with by the Army Act, under which 
Act you are liable to be tried.” Thus it appears that 
the editor of the Kimberley Advertiser (with whom Mr. 
Rhodes has specially identified himself in respect of the 
incriminating articles) is still liable to be court-martialled 
for an offence under the Army Act of 1881. The offence 
which in the opinion of the censor was committed is 
probably that which comes under Section 7 (1) of the 
Army Act. The relevant part of the section runs as 
follows :—Every person subject to military law who 
“causes, or conspires with any person to cause any 
meeting or sedition” in her Majesty's regular or auxiliary 
forces “ shall, on conviction by court-martial, be liable 
to suffer death, or such less punishment as is in this Act 
mentioned.” For the milder offence of spreading 
reports, or using words, calculated to create unnecessary 
alarm or despondency, the maximum penalty is penal 
servitude for life. But the words of the censor’s letter 
make it clear that the lesser offence was not that con- 
templated by those in command at Kimberley, who had 
no doubt received instructions from Capetown. Is Mr. 
Rhodes coming home to escape court-martial ? 
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THE INSTITUTE OF WATER COLOURS. 


T is, or it ought to be, a truism in Art that the end 
justifies the means ; and if we accept the ruling we 
should certainly not grumble because the effectiveness 
of a water-colour drawing is obtained by a copious use 
of body-colour. Yet, perversely enough, we have of 
Jate years been inclined to grumble very much indeed 
at the Water Colour Institute for admitting a quantity 
of work that, in the cause of “ quality,” is thus opaquely 
bedaubed. However, 1 am glad to be able to record 
that this year’s exhibition shows undoubted signs of a 
return to a purer water-colour art, to the transparent 
washes which Cox and De Wint taught us to admire. 
Of course there are, as there have been, pictures here 
which the water-colour purist would condemn, some 
even which outrage the first principles of the art, but 
they are not so many as before, and they are not so 
prominent. 

So far as one can judge, this slight reaction from 
the false to the legitimate method is the only noteworthy 
feature of this year’s exhibition. The elder generation 
of artists maintain the style and the standard that have 
made the Institute what it is ; and the younger men seem 
inclined to follow in their footsteps. The style is 
straightforward and the standard comparatively high, 
so that it is, perhaps, not to be wondered at that cases of 
individual pre-eminence are few. Here and there an 
ambitious note is struck, particularly on the decorative 
side, this year somewhat prominent ; here and there one 
finds some small departure from the conventional—a 
medizval fantasy with the high lights furbished up with 
opaque studs of body colour, an angelic choir wreathed 
in a harmony of line, an allegory made effective by some 
clever tricks of execution. For the most part, however, 
these all fall just short of the convincing point, pro- 
bably because that point is a long way up the scale. 
This is not the place to discuss the adaptability of water- 
colour to the frankly decorative; yet water-colour 
decoration is a branch of art that contains immense 
possibilities ; and is, moreover, an almost clear field for 
the ambitious and the able. At present the prevalent 
tendency is towards the insipid. 

andscape and seascape water-colour seems, on 
the contrary, to be more vigorous than ever at the 
Institute. Landscape, especially, under Mr. Wimperis 
and Mr. Claude Hayes, thrives as a plant thrives in its 
natural soil. In Mr. Wimperis’ “ A Rough Heath” one 
has a worthy example of an artist who is content to 
follow one path, but to foliow it thoroughly. Reeds 
and water and a scud-ridden sky, Scotch firs and 
human figures mapped rather than painted into the 
foreground are familiar chapters in this artist's pictorial 
stories of English landscape. Mr. Wimperis is essen- 
tially of the purists; David Cox knew no more 
faithful disciple, nor has this particular phase of nature 
ever had a more painstaking interpreter. Rather on 
the same lines, but with greater variety, is the work of 
Mr. R. B. Nisbet, whose “July Day” is as pleasaut a 
piece of colour as one could wish, even if the value 
of part of his sky is open to question. Messrs, James 
Orrock, J. Aumonier and Claude Hayes also contribute 
some representative work to this section of the ex! ib:- 
tion. 

Among the painters of seascape I would especially 
note the work of Mr. J. Stuart Richardson, who has 
quite recently been elected a member cf the Institute. 
Mr. Richardson is ia no sense a painter of genre, although 
he invariably cor.trives to introduce the human interest 
into his pictures; but he subordinates rather than 
emphasises its presence. His “Off the Harbour, 
Volendam,” is cne of the best things in the Gale y—a 
seascape treated with the free handling cf wla* was 
known as the Glasgow school at a time whcn free 
handling was still rare. Luminous grey skies, half- 
blurred sails and fishing craft, with reflections a-shimmer 
in a liquid sea, a dripping net, a picturesque figure or 


two in action—these are things which excite the painter’s 
warmest sympathies and adapt themselves peculiarly to 
his highest capabilities. ‘“Sloppiness,” a term I have 
heard applied to his work both in oils and water-colours, 
carries no condemnation in this particular case. There 
are other good seascapes in the exhibition, dealing with 
multitudinous phases of the sea, but Mr. Richardson 
holds his own with the best of them, even though the 
best includes some excellent work by Messrs. David 
Green, Edwin Hayes and A. D. Peppercorn; and a 
quite Turnerian study by Mr. Arthur Severn. 

The subject of Mr. Richardson’s picture reminds 
me that there is quite a plethora here of Dutch genre 
and landscape. The other day some one informed me 
that the Low Countries had served their time as a 
subject for artists ; that they were played out. If this 
be true, their lingering vitality must be particularly 
durable, for in this one exhibition they have brought 
inspiration not only to Mr. Richardson, but to such 
widely different artists as Mr. J. Finnemore and Mr. 
John R. Reid, not to mention a number of others. 
One of the most charming results is Miss Janet Fisher’s 
“A Little Dutch Girl,” a small upright for which there 
can be little else but praise. This graceful head and 
shoulders is admirably drawn, decorative and yet simple 
almost to archaism in treatment, and shows an appre 
ciation of tone and fresh colour which, if none too 
subtle, is denied to many a better-known artist. A 
somewhat more advanced study of colour harmony is 
shown in Mr. Lee Hankey’s plein air “ Poverty,” in the 
East Gallery. This, however, is practically a genre 
picture. 

The genre class remains, at once the backbone and 
the bane of a modern British Art Gallery. The modern 
tendency to a dead level of excellence shows itself to a 
greater extent, perhaps, in this branch than anywhere 
else. In this respect the Institute only helps to prove 
the rule, and an unaccustomed eye would be appalled 
by the numerical strength of modern Wilkies and 
Mvlreadys—a mighty assortment, good, bad and 
indifferent, rampantly modern or sentimentally ancient. 
Of these pictures which tell stories—or try to—Mr. 
Gregory's “ A Guard-room Dandy ” is among the best, 





F. J. M. 





EDMOND ROSTAND'S L’AIGLON, 


brilliant career, and the colossal success of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, is certainly the French author of 
the present day who attracts the greatest amount of 
public attention in France, whose talent is the most 
keenly debated, whose claims are supported and dis- 
puted with the greatest amount of vehemence. His 
popularity in France is as great as that of Mr. Kipling 
in England ; and in France, as is the case with Mr. 
Kipling in England, there are not wanting many, and 
determined, advocates of the devil. Some deny to 
M. Rostand the title of poct, while admitting that he is 
a clever playwright ; some say that he has no talent 
whatsoever. In the case of poetical plays the public 
is probably in the long run the only judge. Never in 
the world's history has it been seen that the really 
magnificent play has proved a lasting failure, or a really 
bad play a perennial success, Of course there have 
been plays which, ike other works of art which have 
come before their season, the public have taken some 
years to appreciate; while, on the other hand, the 
public have often patronised plays of surprising medio- 
crity and vulgarity: these works, however, have never 
resisted the hand cf time. But in the main the public 
has been right, and those who take the opposite view 
generally belong to a class alluded to by Pope :— 

“ So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong.” 


\ ONSIEUR ROSTAND, owing to his rapid and 
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Certainly, in M. Rostand’s case, whatever may be 
the exact “place” of his plays in evolution of the 
world’s poetical drama, one thing is quite certain, 
and that is that his plays are triumphantly success- 
ful. This for a play is a merit in itself. After 
the triumph of Cyrano it was difficult to believe that 
L’Aiglon would attain the same level of merit and 
success; and never was a success more discounted 
beforehand. For weeks before L’Aiglon was the main 
topic of conversation in Paris, and provided endless 
copy for the newspapers. One thing is again certain : 
whatever the zsthetic value of L’Aiglon may be con- 
sidered to be in the future, it constitutes for the present 
another gigantic success, a success which will extend 
and increase even so wide a popularity as M. Rostand’s. 
Never did a play come at a more opportune moment. At 
the time when the French are thinking that their country 
has for a long time been playing too insignificant in 
European politics, when it is still convalescent and 
suffering from the vague discomfort subsequent on a 
feverish crisis, and fretting and chafing under the 
colourless mediocrity of a régime and a representative 
which fall short of their flamboyant ideal, M. Rostand 
comes skilfully leading a martial orchestra and sets their 
pulses throbbing and their ears tingling and their hearts 
beating with the inspiriting tunes of Imperial France. M. 
Rostand has written a play which certainly constitutes 
an advance in his poetical career. It has the same 
colour and vitality as Cyrano, the same incomparable 
instinct for stage effect, the same skill and dexterity in 
the manipulation of words which amounts to jugglery, 
the same fertility in poetical images and _ felicitous 
couplets that we find in his earlier works ; but, besides 
this, it has something that they have not—a higher 
atmosphere, a larger outlook, a deeper note ; the fabric, 
though the builder’s skill isthe same, is less perfect as a 
whole, and more irregular ; but in it we hear mysterious 
echoes, and the footfall of the Epic Muse, which com- 
pensate for the unevenness of the carpentry. 

In L’Aiglon we breathe the atmosphere of the epic 
of Napoleon. Although the scenes which M. Rostand 
presents to us deal only with the sunset of that period 
the glories and vicissitudes of that epoch are suggested 
to us; we do not see the things themselves, but we are 
conscious of their spirit, their poetic existence and 
essence. M. Rostand evokes them, not by means of 
palpable shapes, but, like a wizard, in the images of his 
phrases and the sound of his verse, and thus we see 
them more clearly than if they had been presented to 
us in the form of elaborate tableaux and spectacular 
battle-pieces. 

The existence of Napoleon II. was in itself a tragic 
fact. Yet more tragic if, as Metternich is reported to 
have said of him, he had “a head of iron and bi dy of 
glass.” And a degree more tragic still is M. Rostand’s 
creation of a prince whose frail tenement of clay is con- 
sumed by ambition and aspiration and who is conscious 


at times of the vanity of his aspiration and the hopeless- ~ 


ness of his ambition. Thus tossed to and fro from 
ecstasy to despair, he is another Hamlet born not to 
avenge a crime committed against his father, but to 
atone for his father’s crimes. And perhaps the most 
poetical moment of the play is that in which the Prince 
realised on the plain of Wagram that he himself is the 
atonement ; that he is a white wafer of sacrifice offered 
as an expiation for so many oceans of blood. M. 
Rostand has chosen this theme, pregnant with intense 
pathos, as his principal Jeit-moliv and has brought into 
relief the pity and the sadness of it by weaving round it 
music instinct with military ardour and patriotic fire and 
“all the pride, pomp, circumstance of glorious war.” 
It is needless at this time in the day to relate the play in 
detail. The first two acts are the most stirring and 
vigorous—iull of rousing speeches, telling lines, and 
dramatic scenes, such as the Prince’s history lesson, 
when, after his professors had told him that nothing of 
importance occurred in the years 1805-7, in burning 
words he relstes to them the campaign of Austerlitz. 


In the third act there is a charming scene between the 
old Emperor of Austria and his grandson ; it closes with 
an intensely dramatic scene where Metternich, wishing 
to work on the moral weakness of the Prince, drags him, 
unnerved and terrified, to the looking-glass, and defies 
him to trace one lineament of Napoleon in his delicate 
Hapsburg countenance. The fourth act is an interlude 
which might be cut without loss. ‘The close of the fifth 
act is perhaps the finest in conception of the whole 
play; in it we see Napoleon, after the failure of an 
attempted escape to France, alone on the battlefield of 
Wagram, pale in his white uniform on the great green 
moonlit plain, with the body of the faithful soldier of 
the Old Guard, who had killed himself rather than be 
taken by the Austrians, lying before him. Gradually in 
the sighing winds Napoleon imagines he hears the moan 
of the soldiers who once strewed the plain, until the 
fancy grows into hallucination; until he fancies he is 
surrounded by regiments of ghosts, and that he hears 
the groans, the call and the clamour of phantom armies 
growing louder and louder till they culminate in the cry 
of “Vive P’Empereur, vive ?Empereur.’ He hears the 
tramping of men and the champing and neighing of 
chargers, and the music of the band; he thinks “ the 
Grande Armeé” has come to life and rushes joyfully to 
meet it ; the vision is then dispelled, and the irony of 
the reality is made plain ta him, for it is the white uni- 
forms of the Austrian regiment (of which he is colonel) 
that appear in the plain. The scene is almost 
Shakespearian in its effect of beauty and_ terror, 
Finally in the last act we see the Roi de Rome dying in 
his gilded cage while he listens to the account of the 
pomp of his baptism in Paris which is read out to him 
as he dies—he who as a child “ eut pour hochet la couronne 
de Rome” is now an obscure and insignificant Hapsburg 
princeling, dying forgotten by the world, without 
a friend and under the eye of his implacable 
enemy. 

The play has already been accused of incoherence, 
lengthiness and inequality ; of too rapid transitions, and 
of a clashing in style of preciosity and brutality ; of 
affectation and noise. It has been compared unfavour- 
ably with Cyrano, but it must be said that if it is less 
finished and coherent than the former, less compact and 
artistic, it is also more human, it has more epische Breile 
and it is less like a marionette show. Fault is found 
now, as it was before, with the form of M. Rostand’s 
verses; they are no doubt better heard on the stage 
than read in the study, and this surely shows that they 
fulfil their conditions. His verses are not the verses of 
Racine, of Alfred de Vigny, of Lecomte de Lisle (just 
as Mr. Kipling’s verses are not the verses of Milton, 
Keats or Tennyson); but they have a poetical quality 
and a poetical value of their own; and while their 
clarion music is still ringing in my ears I should think 
it foolish to quarrel with them and to criticise them in 
a captious spirit; possibly on reading L’Aiglon the 
impression produced may be different, For the pre- 
sent, still under the spell of the enthusiam and shouts 
of applause which his stirring couplets inspired on the 
memorable first night of the performance, I can but 
thank the author, who brought before my eyes, with the 
skilful and clamorous music of his harps and his horns, 
his trumpets and fifes and drums, the vision of a heroic 
epoch and the shadows of Homeric battles—the red 
sun and the cannon balls shivering the ice at Austerlitz, 
the Pope crowning another Czsar in Notre Dame, 
Moscow in flames and the Great Army scattered on 
the steppes of Russia, and the lapping of the invisible 
tide round St. Helena. I also thank Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt for her intelligence, her charm, her grace, 
her power, her astounding vitality and energy; in 
short, for her miraculous genius, which seems to grow 
richer and riper, even as her personality grows fresher 
and younger with the advancing years. 


M. B. 
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LETTERS ON THE CRISIS. 


(From Thomas Harbottle to his brother Foseph, temporarily 
resident abroad.) 


No. X. 


J Y DEAR JOE— 

\ I hardly know what to tell you this week about 

the crisis, which is behaving, I am forced to add, ina 
manner entirely unworthy of a crisis sensible of the 
necessity of preserving the respect of the British and 
acquiring that of foreign nations. We haven’t shed 
enough blood during the past few days to cover a family 
dining table of ordinary size. Morning after morning 
the members of the Stock Exchange, the clergy of all 
denominations and patriots generally have taken up their 
newspapers and spread them out gleefully over the 
muffins and the eggs and bacon, and the strange mixture 
that does duty for coffee on the British breakfast-table, 
only to find that Lord Roberts and President Steyn (I 
prefer to give him his official title in spite of the fact 
that Lord Roberts has deposed him) were discussing the 
ethics of the battlefield, or that services had been ineld in 
the Bloemfontein Cathedral, or that Sir Alfred Milner 
had vanished mysteriously into space on a special train, 
or that Mr. Montague White had threatened to blow up 
Johannesburg from New York, or that Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
had got an attack of influenza and couldn’t sail for 
England to meet the crowds of his worshippers—but of 
real genuine fighting there wasn’t a word. I don’t count 
these silly little skirmishes, affairs of snipers on either 
side, in which after desperate exertions lasting all the 
day the casualty list shows a beggarly total of three men 
wounded. It wasn’t for such a result as this that the 
manhood of England has been roused by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the smooth-tongued orator, and Mr. Kipling, the 
smeller-out of witches. If this is to go on how shall we 
be able to look Canada, Australia and New Zealand in 
the face? Do you suppose that the proud Colonials, 
whose inmost hearts are throbbing with loyalty and the 
sense of Empire, who have cheerfully sent their sons to 
do the work that the mother-land was apparently unable 
to do for herself, who have dressed themselves in khaki 
and have been addressed by Premiers until the whole of 
our mighty Empire resounded from end to end with the 
cries of mobs bidding farewell to contingents, and 
vowing vengeance on the traitorous Boer who dared to 
take up a rifle and to defend his confounded inde- 
pendence—do you suppose, I ask, that these men have 
spent their money and ours merely in order that they 
may march peacefully across the Orange Free State ? 
Let Lord Roberts see to it. 

The public is not in a humour, either at home 
or in the colonies, to stand any rubbish about 
peace: why then are our present proceedings so 
unwarlike ? Everybody knows, my dear Joe, that 
any illustrated paper which ventured to come out 
without pictures of charges in which numerous 
Boers quiver on bayonet ends, while others hold up 
white flags as a sign of their determination to continue 
the conflict to the bitter end wouldn't sell a single copy. 
If that is so, why should Lord Roberts suppose that 
these paltry affairs of outposts will satisfy either the 
House of Commons or the Church of England or the 
country at large? We want more big battles, Joe, more 
“unexampled heroism,” more butchers’ bills two columns 
long, more hails of Mauser bullets, more poisonous 
yellow fumes from limb -shattering Lyddite, more 
trenches full of dead Boers, and we’re going to have all 
these luxuries, even it we have to organise a Boer army 
of our own to fight against us and ensure them. 

It often occurs to me, my dear Joseph, to wonder 
how Chamberlain has been feeling—teeling, I mean, in 
those secret recesses of his mind to which not even the 
faithful Jesse is allowed to penetrate. Does it ever strike 


him—hateful and horrible ideas do suddenly pop up 
sometimes in the middle of the night when the sentinels 
of the mind are off their guard—that, but for him with 
his vulgar spite and insolence, with his blustering malice 
and his mean equivocations, there might have been no 
war in South Africa? That, if he could have restrained 
his temper and dealt patiently and gently with the 
stubborn, but God-fearing, men opposed to him, 
thousands of brave and gallant men whose bodies now 
lie rotting in lonely distant graves might still have been 
treading the cheerful, kindly earth in all the strength of 
vigorous manhood. For how much dismal suffering, 
for how many fearful wounds, for what acts of hideous 
and bloodthirsty fury is he not responsible? 

Some day for him, too, “thought shall cease and 
all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow.” That busy 
brain now full of schemes, and intrigues, and petty 
vengeful plans and tricks calculated to exalt him- 
self and cast down his foes will be at rest, and 
nothing but a vague, unsubstantial memory, growing 
dimmer as the years recede, will remain of him who 
once sent the legions to a war of conquest. But the ill 
he wrought, the bitterness and the strife that he aroused, 
the ruin and the misery that came from his deeds, who 
will atone for them? And what satisfaction will the 
generation of Britons then alive get from the reflection 
that possibly Mr. Chamberlain was mistaken in his war- 
policy, but that he was a clever debater and had done 
great things for Birmingham. Still, I suppose every 
nation has the Chamberlains it deserves. We have the 
original Chamberlain, France possesses General Mercier, 
Germany rejoices in Count von Biilow, and America 
simply revels in the possession of President McKinley, 
the great white father whose ear is for ever on the 
ground listening for the march of public opinion. We 
musn’t complain, Joe, if our man is on the whole the 
least desirable of the whole bunch. We, this glorious 
British people, have made him what he is; through us 
he has become such a man that ’bus-drivers point him 
out in the streets and publicans raise their infants to 
obtain a fleeting glimpse of his face. History will have 
another story to tell of him, but so long as he attains his 
little ends in the present, I don’t suppose our ineffable 
Chamberlain cares much to what department of historic 
reputations history may consign him. 

I hope you will have some war-news to content 
you soon. But for the present, my bellicose brother, 
let this suffice. 


Ever yours, 


THOMAS. 





MUSIC, 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY AT THE 
ALBERT HALL. 


"TO rouse an Albert Hall audience at a concert in 

Lent to a state of unrestrained enthusiasm for 
a new composition is a feat of rare attainment, and the 
ovation accorded to Mr. Coleridge-Taylor last week 
when his “Scenes from the Song of Hiawatha” were 
performed for the first time in their entirety was con- 
sequently one of unusual significance. It marked, in 
fact, the completion of a work which, modify as we may 
the chorus of critical approval with which it has been 
hailed, bids fair to stand the test of time by virtue of its 
inherent freshness, the directness of its appeal to the 
sense of beauty, and the sure and the easy control over the 
means of musical expression with which every part of 
it is stamped. The work, however, seems at times to 
lack sufficient strength of “ underlying framework,” and 
it cannot be said of it, any more than it can be said 
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of many a greater work, that it maintains throughout a 
uniform level of excellence. In one or two instances— 
notably in the first part of the soprano solo which 
opens the section of “ Hiawatha’s Departure "—the 
music Curiously fails to reach the point of beauty which 
the general flow of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s inspiration 
and the particular situation lead us to expect. And 
some of the passages (such as the concluding chorus in 
“ The Death of Minnehaha”), which on a first or second 
hearing appeal to us most strongly by their pathetic 
beauty, might very conceivably induce a sense of over- 
sugared sweetness if given with any great frequency. 
But over and above its essential qualities, Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s Hiawatha in its completed form possesses two 
characteristics which go far to ensure its permanent 
success, The one is its finished symmetry—the per- 
fection of which is the more remarkable when we 
remember that the work was never planned as a whole, 
but was composed at different dates in three (or, count- 
ing the Overture, four) separate and_ self-contained 
sections. And equally perfect is the appropriateness 
of the music to the words. 

Except in the case of the 
beginning “Can it be the sun descending!” (of 
which the composer has only utilised tor his 
purpose the concluding lines) Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
selections from Longfellow’s poem denote a sympa- 
thetic realisation of the spirit of the poet’s work. 
“The whole poem,” as was well observed when 
it was first given to the world, “floats in an atmo- 
sphere of the American Indian summer;” and _ the 
same description is not inapplicable now to Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor’s music. 

The metre of the poem is hardly one which 
might, primi facie, be supposed to commend itself 


beautiful canto 


to a composer in search of words for his work. 
It is one which is found in the primitive poetry 
otf more than one European race, especially in 


that of the Finns, from whose national epic it was 
adopted by Longfellow as the “right and only” 
measure for his theme, and to whose primitive musical 
instrument (consisting of but tive notes) it was well 
suited by its simple and recurrent character. It says 
not a little for Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s creative skill and 
insight that the music to which (with all the resources 
of the modern orchestra) he has successfully wedded 
Longfellow's words is so consonant with the primitive 
theme of the poem, and yet so little marked by the 
monotony of its metre. 

It was unfortunate that the overture to Hiawalha 
was not also included in last week's performance. An 
excellent opportunity of hearing it in conjunction with 
the work itself was thrown away, and in the choral 
sections of the work it was difficult to appreciate the 
beauty of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s orchestral scoring, 
the orchestra having little chance of asserting its 
fair share in the balance of sound when combined 
with a chorus such as that of the Royal Choral 
Society, and in a place of the size and shape of the 
Albert Hall. 

In almost every other particular the way in which 
the first performance of the “Scenes from the Sox of 
Hiawatha” was given was well worthy of the work. 
The choir, if they failed to give full effect to the 
emotional side of the music, certainly caught a great 
deal of the composer’s energetic spirit. For the tenor 
solos Mr. Whitney Mockridge’s voice was insufficient in 
volume, although in quality it was well suited to the 
character of the music which fell to his share, and 
which he sang with appropriateness of style and 
excellent intonation; and no_ better interpreters 
could have been found for the baritone and soprano 
solos than Mr. Andrew Black and Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt. 


W. G, 
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PARLIAMENT. 


WESTMINSTER, 


THE MIRROR OF 


has been very evident indeed to the onlooker, 
and very carefully muddled and hidden in the Press 
reports. By the way, why are the Press reports as a 
rule so misleading? The Jimes has an object in sup- 
pressing this remark, condensing that able speech and 
expanding another rhodomontade toa great length. The 
Standard, though more respectable in its methods, and 
without the humbug of pretending to verbalim reports, 
also has a_ party axe to grind—and generally the papers 
on one side or another may be excused their deliberate 
partisanship. But there is something more in itall than 
such an explanation can account for. Why does the 
man who reads his morning paper rise up with the 
impression that two benches of wise men sit looking at 
each other over a table, that behind each are a compact 
and decent body of English gentlemen, that throughout 
the assembly a few isolated freaks exist whose purpose it 
is to amuse the public, and that somewhere in a large dark 
corner eighty wild and uncouth men from Ireland keep 
up a discordant howl? How can such a grotesque 
picture come into existence? I should say, at a guess, 
that it proceeded from two causes : first, the tradition of 
respectability whereby reports must be as decent and 
colourless as may be; and secondly from the habit 
journalists have of saving time by the use of clichés. They 
write down some made phrase about this or that subject 
of debate, this or that member, and their ill-paid task 
is done. In a word, I might summarize the whole 
difficulty by saying modestly that it proved the crying 
necessity for such notes as “ The Mirror of Parliament.” 

For take this week as an example. To one who 
heard the debates there was present the physical 
impression that always arises in a large assembly, in the 
manceuvres of an army—in any place where many men 
are gathered for action. I mean that certain centres of 
force were easily apparent, separated one from the 
other, and forming so many nuclei, round which the 
swarm of insignificance and dumb following could 
collect. These centres of force in the present Session 
of this House of Commons are four: the Treasury 
Bench, the small group of Radicals, the ardent Jingoes 
(among whom I must include certain very able 
specialists), and the Irish Members. This week has 
been an Irish week, and the House has centred round 
this party as, some ten days ago, it centred round the 
Treasury Bench. And the debates of Thursday and 
Friday, as well as the quiet discussion in Committee of 
Monday and Tuesday, were a palpable proof of the 
victory that attends the Irish policy. For certainly, in 
one form or another, the whole object of this people—I 
mean the whole object that was ever reasonable or 
accepted by the mass of Jrishmen—is on the high way 
to attainment. 

Thursday’s debate was perhaps the best proof of 
this. It began, as all the world knows, with a scene— 
a scene that would have led, some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, to nothing but diatribes from the whole 
English Press, and to nothing but savage contempt and 
repression from the Government of the day. The 
Irish had been promised the day for a debate upon the 
fiscal position of their country, and this promise— 
probably by some bungling on the part of Mr. Balfour— 
had been broken. Mr. Stuart rose to make his speech 
upon the London Water Bill, and the Irish members 
immediately replied with a concerted opposition. It was 
not the contused shouting by which the Tories a fortnight 
ago drowned the voice of Mr. Scott, it was a regular 
rhythmic chant of ’Vide—’Vide—’Vide, given with much 
of the solemnity and all the monotony of Plain Song. 
Such a tactic produced upon the men who had used a 
precisely similar method but a few days before a most 
extraordinary effect. Mr. Bartley, true to the noblest 
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traditions of the party, roared out the epithet “ Rabble,’’ 
Lord Hugh Cecil—arguing as he was in favour of 
keeping faith with the Irish members—could not 
forbear a snarl. The old platitude came forth from 
him: “ What could we expect from such men if they 
had a Parliament of their own.” Indeed, the interest 
of the whole business lay in the fact that all the well- 
known forces were present, Irish obstruction, sorry 
platitudes and the hysterical excitement of the less 
responsible Unionists—but with the old forces in battle, 
there was a new result. For the Irish won, and the 
violence of that half-hour was succeeded by as excellent 
a speech as it has ever been my good fortune to hear. 

Indeed, the main part of the day’s interest lay not 
in the noisy excitement that loomed so large in next 
day’s papers, but in this admirable bit of work by Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor. There are not half-a-dozen men in 
the House that speak better, there is not one who speaks 
with such an energy of conviction. There is nothing so 
characteristic of what one may call the “rearguard” 
action of the Unionists at this moment than the way in 
which their newspapers and the allied Press that was 
once Liberal treated Mr. O’Connor’s speech. The Times 
gave it in a few lines of oratio obliqua which made it 
read like a few bald and well-worn commonplaces. 
The Sunday Sun told us that it (it says “we") had 
to listen to the usual weary complaints about injustice 
to Ireland. Now both these ways of treating such 
a speech as Mr. O’Connor’s are falsehoods. They are 
falsehoods as morally reprehensible and as directly 
untrue in their effect as would be the statement that he 
had not spoken at all, or that he bad said the opposite 
of what he did. They are examples of that flagrant 
suppressio veri, which 1s the chief engine of this new 
power of the Press that aims at corrupting our public 
life. Mr. O’Connor’s speech was lengthy, but during the 
full hour that it lasted it was listened to with the closest 
attention, and kept the house as still and careful as an 
audience at a tragedy. It was earnest, slow in delivery, 
full of a passionate faith in his cause, and stiffened with 
such an array of facts, such a list of figures and seo 
irrefragable a chain of proof as might have been used 
to convince a court of law. Mr. Lecky sat opposite the 
while, watching so virile a display with pathetic concern 
upon his learned face, and his attitude was typical of 
that not only of the thoughtful and responsible men 
alone, but of all the Conservative side of the House. 
*It was one of those hours—so numerous in recent years— 
in which one felt the cause which is of such immeasur- 
able importance to the welfare of the whole State per- 
ceptibly and even markedly advanced. No single man 
heard that speech but went away the more convinced (if 
he already knew Ireland) of the necessity of a change 
in policy, the less secure in his previous conviction (if 
he were ignorant of Ireland) that the old régime had 
paid. 

On Friday a debate of a totally different kind, and 
conducted in a fashion far more leisurely and academic, 
yet taught the same lesson. A proposition that had 
once been party and even national was now, almost like a 
private Bill, debated indifferently by individual members 
of the House. And here again the irresistible conclusion 
was that the Irish demand was winning. How is that 
demand to win as a whole? Undoubtedly by the 
presentation of facts as they are and the contrasting of 
those facts persistently with the extraordinary caricature 
that has done duty for the truth in the minds of millions 
of honest Englishmen for so many generations. Here 
was a detail in point. Ireland is a Roman Catholic 
nation. To talk to a Jewish, or a Mahommedan, or a 
Roman Catholic body of men of “non-sectarian” 
education means nothing to them, or rather it means 
the atmosphere of some other less strict and dogmatic 
faith to which another and possibly freer society insists 
upon introducing them. That Ireland—if it is to 
have higher education at all—must have something 
of the kind that Mr. Farrell .demanded and that 
Sir William Anson supported is a plain fact, just 


as vital statistics or conditions of climate are plain 
facts, and the interest of Friday’s debate lay in this— 
that the plain fact was recognized and discussed on a 
practical level and not up in the clouds of foreign 
theory. Three speeches stood out prominently, Mr. 
Lecky’s, in which his public utterance departed some- 
what from the views he has professed in private, and in 
which a quiet, uncertain manner concealed a great deal 
ot positive knowledge and of sincere patriotism for 
his University and constituents ; Mr. Bryce’s, which was 
genial but which ran (as had Mr. Grant Lawson’s) on 
the peculiarly English point of view that our own 
endowments are unsectarian; and Mr. Balfour’s, in 
which there rang, for once, a ring of genuine enthu- 
siasm. ; 

Monday and Tuesday, quiet days of Committee 
discussion, do not call for much in these notes. They 
pointed the same lesson, they were the reiteration with 
the same persistence and with something of the same 
gradual conviction of the Irish position. And as for 
Wednesday and the Flogging Bill there is but a word 
that needs saying—but a pregnant one. To see that 
unhappy measure riddled on all sides made one wish 
that ali Bills of a sorry kind could be brought in by 
private members. 


CLIMAX, 





THE BOATRACE. 


J ITHIN a few hours of the publication of these 
\ lines the race will have been lost and won, and 
various fond mothers, who are now merely exulting in 
the fact that their sons are the wearers of blue caps and 
coats and socks, will either have been raised to a 
pinnacle of glory by the victory, or depressed into 
misery by the defeat of their offspring. It may be 
taken as certain that at the present moment no Cam- 
bridge mother is entirely without apprehension, though 
the betting rules at six to one on her favourites. Gladly 
would she visit the London Rowing Club Boathouse in 
the dead of night and scuttle the Oxford ship in order 
to secure a triumph, which seems fairly well assured even 
without the maternal assistance. On the other hand, 
there is no Oxford mother worthy of the name who 
would not, if the chance were given to her, break a 
Cambridge oar-blade, or infect Mr. Gibbon with a form 
of influenza just strong enough to keep him him out of 
the crew for this one day only. 

To these amiable enthusiasts, as to the crews 
themselves and their eager supporters, to-day’s race 
will bring release from a long period of suspense and 
nervousness. When Mr. Willan fires the pistol and 
starts the crews there will be heard a united sigh of 
relief coming from thousands of breasts. Now at last, 
it seems to say, speculation is to be changed into cer- 
tainty ; until this moment we have guessed ; our judg- 
ments, to be sure, were based on sound premises, on 
careful observation of crews, of tides, and of stop- 
watches, on a comparison of styles and weights, on what 
other people, who knew better, told us—but we were 
guessing all the time. Now we shall know, and we 
shall either be able to say, “‘ We told you so,” or to 
abuse some one else for leading us wilfully astray. 

As to the result of to-day’s race there does not appear 
to be much doubt. Oxford, who for the nine years from 
1890 to 1898 inclusive carried everything betore them, 
and who yielded last year only after a gallant struggle 
for nearly two miles, are this year represented by a 
crew far inferior in style not only to their Cambridge 
opponents, but to the general average of Oxford crews. 
They have had many misfortunes. Mr. Hale, a sturdy 
young Etonian of Balliol College, first fell under the ban 
of the doctor. Long after the vacancy had been filled and 
matters seemed to be going fairly well, Mr. Warre, the Pre- 
sident, was attacked by scarlatina, and a freshman of 
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New College, Mr. Culme Seymour, had to be imported 
from Oxford like so much raw material. Lastly, Mr. 
Thornhill, who had been rowing No. 7 almost ever since 
practice began, became a victim to influenza and went 
home invalided. To him in his seat at No. 7 succeeded 
Mr. Etherington-Smith, who had been doing well at 
bow, and Mr. Dutton, the spare man, came into the 
crew at bow. Thus a crew, which even with all its 
proper material in the boat, seemed to have but a poor 
chance against the smart and powerful Cambridge eight, 
became hopelessly disorganised. Their coach saw him- 
self compelled time after time to begin over again the 
thankless and laborious task of building up a united 
eight, of making a crew out of a casually assorted 
collection of individuals, and was driven to undertake to 
inculcate first principles when he ought to have been 
putting on a final polish in preparation for the imminent 
race. 

Cambridge began the year with a wonderful supply 
of good material, and were able—the custom of the 
case, by the way, sanctions the use of the words Oxford 
and Cambridge as plural nouns—to keep a practically 
unbroken crew together while Oxford were forced to 
resort to changes. Mr. Chapman, the Cambridge 
bow man, had to leave at short notice for South Africa, 
but his place was taken by another Third Trinity oars- 
man, Mr. Cockerell, who was well worthy of inclusion 
in a University eight. There were five old Blues avail- 
able from last year’s victorious crew, and they are all 
rowing in the same places they occupied before. The 
two other new men, though scarcely as well polished 
as the two whom they replace, are both good, sound 
workers, and the crew as a whole is well togecher, and 
rows in a refreshingly vigorous fashion. Oxford have a 
short swing and a poor beginning ; Cambridge swing 
long and grip their beginnings instantly and firmly. 
Oxiord lie back too far, their finish is uncertain and 
their recovery dull and slow ; Cambridge sit well up to 
their work, row the finish of the stroke with unrelaxing 
firmness, and recover smartly. Practically at all points 
of the game they show a marked superiority over the 
Oxonians. 

Should any novice wish to learn by a practical 
example what good style in oarsmanship really is, he 
may be advised to watch the rowing of Mr. Dudley 
Ward, the Cambridge No. 7. He will then see how 
the hands should leave the chest, how an elastic 
recovery does not necessarily entail anything but a well- 
balanced, far-reaching swing, and how a stroke, once 
begun, can be driven inexorably through the water, 
body-swing and leg-work acting in a perfect harmony. 
Let him compare the free and dashing, but carefully 
controlled movements of this oarsman with the cramped 
and awkward contortions of certain others, whose 
names and Universities shall not be mentioned—wild 
horses would not avail to drag the dark secret from our 
breasts—and he may be able to see for himself why 
certain crews are steady and fast and certain others 
uneven and slow. 

We expect Cambridge, then, to win and to win 
easily. They have not been able to break any records 
this year in spite of their undoubted pace, for they have 
never had conditions of wind and tide that made the 
teat possible. But if the tide to-day should come up to 
expectations and the wind be in a favourable quarter 
the race will probably be rowed in fast time. Nobody, 
however, with any experience of the tideway attaches 
the least importance to times as a test of comparative 
merit. All the conditions vary from day to day in a 
manner that few sporting reporters make any allowance 
for. It is quite possible for a crew which may be 
infinitely faster than its opponents to row a course 
on a Saturday which shall be far slower than the course 
rowed by the others on a Friday. Half an hour with an 
ebb tide may make a difference of 20 seconds between 
Mortlake and Putney. The Oxford crew of 1893 is 
credited with the fastest time ever accomplished in a 
race, yet it is well-known that that crew was not to be 


compared for pace and general merit with the winners 
of 1892 or 1897 or last year. The only way to arrive at 
a correct judgment of the chances of two crews is to 
follow them carefully from end to end of severe pieces 
of rowing, to note how they behave themselves in rough 
water and when exhaustion begins to set in, and par- 
ticularly to observe how they behave when they come 
alongside scratch crews. 

Good luck in any case to the two crews of rgoo. 
May they row a race worthy of the great traditions of 
their Boat Clubs and of the time and care bestowed 
upon their preparation. If the signs of the tow-path 
during practice go for anything, the war-fever that 
prevails has by no means swallowed up the interest that 
the multitude is wont to show in this great race. Long 
may this interest be maintained. 


R. C. LEHMANN, 





THE THEATRE, 


NIGHT—THE RIVALS—THE 
OF FORTY. 


TWELFTH MAN 


R. BENSON’S production of Twelfth Night is 
M not up to the high level of the best work of his 
company, although some of its failings are certainly 
redeemed by the Sir Toby Belch of Mr. G. R. Weir, 
which is almost a perfect example of Shakespearean 
comedy. To preserve all the time-worn variations from 
the text that will gain a foolish laugh and to add a few 
more which.are as daring as they are without meaning ; 
to keep all the old clowning and add more to it ; to 
contrive an acting version which alters the sequence of 
most of the scenes—this is not the method which should 
be adopted by a management whose intention has 
certainly been, in other plays, to give a reverent treat- 
ment of the text. Yet this is what we find in Mr. 
Benson’s Twelfth Night. The most probable explanation 
must be that the simple taste of a provincial audience 
has worked the production up to buffoonery ; and it is 
curious to note that it is the habit of going but very 
rarely to the play and not any inferiority of intellect 
which gives an audience this taste for childish fun. The 
more regular patrons of Mr. Benson’s productions are, 
probably, far more gifted with brains than the average 
London public. Ina serious play they will attend and 
encourage an exact rendering of the book even if it is alittle 
wanting in dramatic perception, far more than would 
any ordinary collection of more experienced playgoers. 
But in comedy it is the novelty of the broadest farce 
rather than any subtlety of expression that attracts 
them, and the Head of a House in our premier 
University has been known seriously to deelare that two 
gentlemen in the Oxford ;antomime, who would be 
known professionally as “ Irish knockabout comedians,” 
had more of the true spirit of comedy than anything he 
could wish to see upon the stage. The fact is that 
comedy has so much of the artificial in it as to require 
an education in its audience as well as its actors, and 
Mr. Benson’s company have been in the habit of playing 
to spectators who in this at any rate have yet to learn. 
At the same time there is much in the performance 
which is worthy of praise. Mr. Weir's Sir Toby, above 
all, has, except in the stage-management, none of the 
faults of exaggeration to which I have referred. Its 
restraint keeps it well within the picture, while it has a 
richness of humour and a truth of humanity in its study 
of character which places it in the very first rank. It is 
a pity that a comedian of Mr. Weir's very exceptional 
talents should return again to the provinces. Mr. 
Benson, a spare and austere figure in his plain suit of 
ahnost threadbare black, with a hollow cheek and small 
pointed beard, realizes fully in the early part of the 
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play the total lack of humour in the character of 
Malvolio. His solemn resolve, “I will smile,” in the 
scene of the reading of the letter is excellent. The 
simple dress, obviously of a dependent, if a little 
exaggerated, is also a reform on the right lines. It isa 
pity that he should spoil the performance by clowning 
beyond all reason the more important scenes of the 
play. Miss Brayton, who gets nearer to the right 
delivery of verse than almost any of the younger 
actresses except Miss Millard, makes up in this for 
making little else ef the part of Olivia. Mr. Lyall 
Swete is effective, on conventional lines, as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, and Mr. Oscar Ashe makes much of a little 
part, as Antonio, the Sea Captain. 

If Mr. Benson's company burlesqued the humanity 
of Shakespeare’s natural comedy, the performance of 
The Rivals at the Haymarket, excellent in its way, showed 
the weakness of English acting in comedy of another 
kind. The production was what old playgoers would 
call “ modern.” Though it retained many of the inter- 
polations into the text which might better have been 
omitted, it departed, happily, to a considerable extent 
from the elaborate traditions of the play. So far it 
was to the good. Its faults were on another side. 

Sheridan’s comedy has often been described as 
the full-blooded product of the animal spirits of a 
young man of twenty-four, revelling in the boisterous side 
of life. But if The Rivals has high spirits behind it, if it 
is obviously not the work of experience, it is at the same 
time from beginning toendan artificial, and almcstacynical 
comedy. The amusement which it causes is an amuse- 
ment of the intellect, self-conscious throughout ; and it 
should be acted in a way which will present its 
characters not as pictures of life, not as natural studies 
of humanity but as something in which the author is 
speaking directly to the mind of his audience and in 
which the actor too must have his tongue in his cheek. 
We have no such school of comedy in England, and it 
will not be until an_ institution is established in 
London which will correspond to that which 
is now being rebuilt in the Rue _ Richelieu in 
Paris that we shall be able to realize the comedies 
of Sheridan. The present revival, when it is not 
boisterous, tries to be natural, and in The Rivals the 
natural has no place. 

As a prettily mounted entertainment, however, 
acted at least with spirit and with humour, it will 
not fail to make its success, Mr. Cyril Maude 
is genuinely funny as Bob Acres; and, if we 
see throughout the performance our friend Lord 
Bapchild, from The Maneuvres of Fane, it is not a 
reminiscence which we have any right to regret, for 
Lord Bapchild was an exceedingly amusing person. 
Mr. Sidney Valentine’s Sir Anthony Absolute is another 
excellent piece of work—in fact, except for Mr. Holman 
Clark’s rendering of the little part of Fag, it is the only 
one which approaches the play in the true spirit. His 
anger is throughout just enough of a mock anger to 
prevent us from forgetting that the play is comedy. If 
Mrs. Charles Calvert were a little less careful to 
insist upon her “parts of speech” in her anxiety 
lest we should miss the point, her Mrs. Malaprop 
would be even funnier than it now undoubtedly is, 
However, even to watch her is to laugh, and that is 
sufficient. I wish I could have found more in Miss 
Winifred Emery’s Lydia Languish conscientiously to 
praise. Her mastery of her art is in a way so complete 
that it is a pity to find it not entirely successful: but her 
petulance was too real, too cruel, to have in it quite the 
spirit of good humour. The play was charmingly 
mounted, although it seemed that all the scenes were 
rather too brilliantly lit. 

On Wednesday Mr. George Alexander produced in 
London a play by Mr. Walter Frith which has been 
given in the provinces, and is said to have had its last 
act re-written in consequence of the trial. This last 
act is now so pitiably ineffective an end to what 
is otherwise an interesting performance that one 





cannot but think it must have been better in 
its original form. In the first place, it contrives in 
an absolutely unconvincing way a happy ending for 
a story which certainly ought not artistically to end in 
any other way but ill. The plot is in a way the same 
as Mr. Pinero’s Second Mrs. Tanqueray. The “ Man of 
Forty,” the various phases of whose social character 
must surely soon be exhausted as opportunities for Mr. 
Alexander’s acting, decides, as in Mr. Pinero’s play, to 
marry again, and, as in Mr. Pinero’s play, the woman 
whom he is going to marry has in the past had rela- 
tions with—in this case has been married to—a man 
who has since gained the affections of his own daughter. 
The setting is different. The young man here is a 
villain and in the other play a hero; but the end is 
inevitable. Mrs. Tanqueray committed suicide, and it 
is out of all reason that Mrs. Egerton, having deceived 
the “Man of Forty,” having allowed her renegade 
husband to make love to his daughter, should in the 
end be permitted to become his wife; it is also 
artistically impossible for the young lady to con- 
sole herself for the death of the scoundrel by suddenly 
consenting to be engaged to a former rejected 
lover who has, in the interval, won the Victoria 
Cross. However, the play is very well acted, and is 
full of the accepted smart lines which are clever enough 
to amuse an audience, but none of which would bear 
reproduction. There is moreover one effective situa- 
tion—effective as much from its excellent stage-manage- 
ment as from the writing. It is that of the sudden 
death, from an unexplained cause which would doubt- 
less be described at the inquest as “failure of the 
heart’s action,”’ of the inconvenient husband and fiancé 
at the moment when he has the game in his hands. 
The value of real darkness upon the stage over the 
conventional half light which has been its substitute is 
only lately being realised in stage management. Mr. 
Alexander makes excellent use of it in this scene, at the 
end of which the only light is thrown upon the dead 
man from the lamp which he holds in his hand. It is 
the acting, however, which makes the play. Mr. H. B. 
Irving doubles the parts of the scoundrel-actor-lover and 
his student brother, and although the necessity for the 
double parts is not apparent, he manages to give a very 
clever character study in each. Miss Julie Opp plays 
Mrs. Egerton with great charm and very considerable 
power. She accomplished the difficult task of making 
the character convincing almost tothe end. Mr, George 
Alexander and Miss Fay Davis in the parts of the father 
and daughter acted with a certainty of touch which we 
have learnt to expect from each of them, Mr. Alfred 
Bonnin was excellent in the short part of a pompous 
Member of Parliament, and Miss Granville gave an 
extremely clever study, in a short scene with Mr. 
Alexander, of a gambling woman of fashion who is 
disappointed in making a lover of the friend whom she 
has persuaded to pay her debts. It may be noted 
that even this unpleasant and superfluous character is 
reconciled to domesticity in the last act. 

A point of some interest in the psychology of 
audiences arises in the course of The Man of Forly. We 
have seen in many plays the return of the young officer 
who has managed to win his Victoria Cross with 
conspicuous gallantry. We have always been prepared 
to welcome it as a convention of the theatre and asa 
means for the dramatist of rehabilitating a character, or 
of gaining sympathy from the previously unsympathetic, 
But the realities of the Victoria Cross have suddenly 
become so much more dramatic than anything upon the 
stage, that the arrival of an actor to tell in a few modest 
words how he has won his glory becomes suddenly 
meaningless and even distasteful. A departure for the 
war is still dramatic. It is anticipation, and the artistic 
reality is not destroyed. It is the return of the warrior 
which becomes unreal behind the footlights in the face 
of the vivid realities of life. 

With Mr. Benson’s revival of Aniony and Cleopatra 
I must deal next week, P. 
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Washington one has to reckon with an institution known 
THE IMPERIALIST DILEMMA sIN as “the lobby,” organised with skill and sustained with 


AMERICA, 
BY WILLIAM CLARKE, 


MERICA has raised some curious problems which 
A it would have been to her interest to keep quiet 
by her mad plunge into Imperialism. The most 
striking object-lesson as to the dubious position she 
occupies is found in her treatment of Porto Rico and 
the questions which that problem has suggested. Porto 
Rico was not specially oppressed by Spain. The con- 
dition there was quite different from that of Cuba, the 
pictures drawn of the island at the time of the war by 
American writers themselves being quite attractive. 
Nevertheless, Porto Rico, like Cuba, was to be 
“liberated.” Let us see how it has been accomplished 
up to date by President McKinley and the Republican 
party, with the aid of the Tobacco and Sugar Trusts. 

The local newspapers of Porto Rico, according to 
the quotations in the American newspapers, assert that 
the state of Porto Rico now is far worse than under 
Spanish rule. The correspondence of the Associated 
Press from San Juan, February 24th, says:— 

“ The local papers join in declaring that the present con- 
ditions are worse than during the darkest days of the Spanish 
régime. Porto Rico is an island without a debt, an island 
which it is believed will be more than self-supporting, and will 
besides be a source of revenue to the home Government if 
a market be provided for her products, which she must needs 
exchange for flour and manutactured goods. She no longer 
has a market in Spain, and she looks to the United States to 
buy her coffee, tobacco and sugar.” 

Of the same character is the testimony of General 
Davis, the Governor of the island, who on his recent 
visit to Washington stated that Porto Rico is far worse 
off than under Spanish rule, because it has no markets 
for its produce. Three million pounds of tobacco are 
stored in the warehouses, lying idle there, and by the 
beginning of August an additional million pounds will 
be added. For this large product there is no market. 
Meanwhile thousands of labourers on the plantations 
are at the point of starvation, the planters being unable 
to pay them as well as unable to plant new crops. In 
addition to this President McKinley has been put to the 
humiliating condition of having to appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam to Congress for this new “imperial” possession, 
not because of any fault of Spain, but because of 
America’s own policy. To shoot down the Filipinos 
and to starve the Porto Ricans is not a very good start 
in the new well-politik of which we have heard so much, 
President McKinley calls it “ benevolent assimilation.” 
We shall see in a moment that it is no more assimilation 
than it is benevolent. 


Why cannot the Porto Ricans find a market for 


their products? Because of the American Congress, 
which acts on the principles laid down many a time by 
Mr. Mckinley himself. Deprived of her market within 
Spanish dominions, Porto Rico ought to find her proper 
market in the United States, and one would suppose 
that she would instantly do so. But no. After having 
the island on their hands for more than a year and a 
half the politicians saw that it was necessary to frame a 
tariff for the island. To do him justice, President 
McKinley at first so abandoned his high Protectionism 
that men began to talk about the precedent of Peel in 
England, and there were speculations as to whether the 
author of the McKinley tariff was not destined to intro- 
duce the Free Trade principle into the United States by 
way of Porto Rico. Mr. McKinley commended to 
Congress a Free Trade policy for Port» Rico, Eut in 


* so severe will 





audacity. In this “lobby” the Tobacco and Sugar 
Trusts are great and powerful, and the Republican 
party cannot do without them “when the drums begin 
to play.” These benevolent bodies soon gave it to be 
understood that they were not anxious for the free com- 
petition of Porto Rican sugar and tobacco within the 
limits of the Union. Then came a device which not 
only destroyed the President’s ““benevolent assimila- 
tion” at one blow, but which opens up to the American 
people the true nature of the problem which has been 
gratuitously dragged into existence in the form of 
“ Imperial ” expansion. 

The Porto Rico tariff was submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. That body, with its ear 
close to the tobacco and sugar telephones, not only 
declined to respond to the Presidential suggestion of 
free trade, but set up the extraordinary doctrine that 
Porto Rico, and, consequently, all the other new posses- 
sions (except, curiously enough, Hawaii) are not “ in the 
Union” for purposes of tariff legislation. Now the 
Constitution is clear enough. Section 8 of Article I. 
declares that “ all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States.” Decisions in 
accordance with this plain regulation have been given 
by America’s greatest jurist, Chief Justice Marshall. If 
this portion of the Constitution is to be kept intact, and 
yet a separate tariff is to be laid on Porto Rico, it is 
evident that Porto Rico must be declared “ outside the 
Union.” .The Committee of Ways and Means had the 
assurance to lay that extraordinary doctrine down for 
the first time in American history, that a possession 
might be held by the United States and yet not be a 
part of the United States. Before considering this 
monstrous proposition (the logical outcome, however, of 
an Imperialism never intended by the fathers of the 
Republic), it may be said that the usual course was 
arranged of a compromise in the shape of a special 
tariff for Porto Rico which was accepted by the bulk 
of the Republican party and by a few Democrats 
returned from tobacco constituencies. A small number of 
Repubiicans had the manliness to rebuke this piece of 
hypocrisy and breach of faith with the Porto Ricans, 
but the spirit and temper of the party as a whole may 
be inferred from a brutal criticism in the New York 
Tribune, which declared that “the interests of the 
greater nation, whose property the island now is, must 
also be considered. And in case of difference, the 
greater is not likely to be sacrificed for the less.” Yet, 
be the Presidential contest, and so 
sensitive is Mr. McKinley to all the political breezes 
which blow upon him, that he felt from afar the popular 
sentiment against this action on the part of Congress. 
For a time he stood firm, then he began to yield and 
came out for protection. Now he is returning to his 
original position, and heaven alone knows what he may 
say before these lines appear in print. It compels one 
to reconsider the whole problem of democracy when we 
see such a political invertebrate elected to the Chief 
Magistracy of a great Republic by the votes of universal 
sultrage. 

But the personality of Mr. McKinley is of small 
importance compared with the future of the Republic 
under this new decision. In the first place, the Republic 
is split in two parts—one enjoying the benefits of the 
Constitution, the other sharing in none of them. Congress 
can only make laws for the old Union in accordance with 
the Constitution, but it can make any laws it chooses for 
Porto Rico, and therefore for the Philippines if these 
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latter are ever “ benevolently assimilated.” The anomaly 
recalls the famous sayings of Lincoln and Seward on the 
slavery issue. You cannot permanently, said Lincoln, 
have one part of the Union free, and another part not 
free. There is, said Seward, “ an irrepressible conflict ” 
between free institutions and those which are not free. 
On that issue the Civil War was really fought. But 
now the result supposed to have been reached is set 
aside by Congress which arrogates to itself a supposed 
right to legislate for countries which are not represented 
there and ex hypothesi never will be. When we take 
this action of Congress, together with what has been 
done in the Philippines, where President McKinley of 
his own action has made war on a former ally ot the 
United States without any authorisation, just as though 
he were the Russian Tsar,and where now, by the arrange- 
ment with the Sultan of Sulu, the American Republic is 
officially recognising slavery and polygamy (at the very 
time when a polygamist is refused a seat in Congress to 
which he had been unquestionably elected), what are we 
to say as to the results of Imperialism in the United 
States? Every blunder and every crime seem to have 
been committed that could conceivably have been com- 
mitted, while no one doubts that the average American 
means all the time to do right. The fatal trouble lies 
in the attempt to unite two different and antagonistic 
theories of government—that which draws, with 
Jefferson, all just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that which cares nothing for popular 
consent, but which gives a weaker people what it thinks 
good for them. Youcan carry out one or the other, but 
history and reason show that you cannot carry out both 
together. If the “ possessions ” of the United States are 
to be considered “out of the Union” and the Republic 
is to continue “ expanding,” the time will come when 
the non-free part of the population will outnumber the 
free, and where will the spirit and life of the Republic 
be then ? 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


“BELGIUM AND THE CONGO STATE.” 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Srrs—I have read the able article on the above subject, 
dated “ Rotterdam, March,” which appears in the last issue of 
THE SPEAKER, and trust that one who has been long familiar 
with the facts will be permitted to state the “other side.” 

Many years ago—it must be over a quarter of a century— 
I began to take an interest in the Anglo-American missions 
to the Congo ; it was not, of course, a “State” then, and was, 
certainly, one of the blackest spots on the Dark Continent. 
The missionaries—or rather, it might be said, civilizers— 
encountered fearful difficulties and risks ; but they struggled 
courageously on, caring only for the advancement of the 
beneficent cause committed to their charge. When, at a later 
stage, King Leopold—inspired by Livingstone and largely 
guided by Stanley (who still zealously co-operates in the great 
work}—took over the Congo and, with the sanction of 
the Powers, formed the State and established a system 
of constituted government, all we, the early pioneers, were 
grateful and hopeful. And I am in a position to state, 
on the direct authority of our numerous Baptist mis- 
sionaries and teachers, that the expectations have been 
more than realised. Within the brief period of twelve or 
fifteen years “nearly 1,000,000 square miles of savages,” 
as it has been put, have been, to a large extent, brought 
under conditions of peaceful industry. Besides, from being a 
serious yearly loss and burden to the King and to Belgium— 
for both have united in giving large subsidies towards the 
creation and development of the State—the revenues have 





gone on year after year increasing so that, taking into account 
the profits of the various trading companies, almost exclusively 
Belgian, there would be now a considerable average gain 
instead of aloss. Before me lie independent as well as official 
documents, facts and authoritative evidence of the absolute 
accuracy of all these statements—and much more that might 
be said—evidence that would satisfy any Parliamentary Com- 
mission, and that thus far has satisfied the Great Powers which 
have unquestionably a defined responsibility. 

One fatal misconception or mistake runs through the 
contribution from Rotterdam. Leopold II.—more as a 
statesman than a King—perceived that his small, rich and 
densely populated country required an outlet for the employ- 
ment of spare capital and particularly for the enterprise of 
young men otherwise without profitable employment. He 
therefore secured the only available territory, now called the 
Independent State of the Congo, deliberately and specifically 
that it might become a Belgian colony. To say that the King 
“has a great deal to lose by annexation” may be true, but to 
say that he is opposed to annexation is utterly at variance with 
all the facts. On two separate and distinct occasions he has, 
through the Parliament, offered Belgium the opportunity of 
taking over the Free State on the most favourable terms; but 
the Government were not at the time prepared to undertake 
the responsibilities, whilst the Socialists—who can poll at a 
General Election nearly 100,000 votes—are violently opposed 
to annexation; indeed their most reputable leader in the 
Chamber declared in my hearing not long ago “that 
Belgium must never have anything farther to do with the 
Congo,” and that “Great Britain was being steadily and surely 
brought to ruin by her colonies”! The “option” of the 
Government was readily extended by the King till next year, 
when—as this contributor well says—it is most desirable for 
the sake of all concerned that the Congo State should be taken 
absolutely over, so as to become part of the “ Belgian 
Empire.” Moreover, when his Majesty took possession of the 
vast territory with its appalling responsibilities, he made a 
Will, giving Belgium the first right to the Congo State, and 
freely bequeathing with it to his “ well-beloved country” an 
amount of capital invested which in this or any other rich 
country, would be regarded as a huge fortune. From first to 
last it has been the one aim and desire of Leopold ITI. to create 
a prosperous Belgian colony, and leave this as the one mighty 
heritage of his reign. To any one free from prejudice and 
with eyes open there is surely something grand in the fact that 
all this is the outcome of one mind ; and certainly it would be 
hard to find in history another such single-handed and daring 
and patriotic enterprise. 

That mistakes have been made no one can dispute ; that 
at the outset some of the Belgian and English “administra- 
tors” proved to be unfit and unworthy is only too true ; that 
outrages were inevitably perpetrated here and there, in the 
arduous task of reclaiming a race from hereditary barbarism, 
we well know ; but all this is past—the laws for the protection 
of life and property are rigorously enforced ; offences are 
promptly investigated and punished ; and administrators, civil 
and military, of the highest type, are now associated with the 
sovereign in a work to which, amidst darkness and in light, he 
has devoted his unswerving energies, and which “ makes big 
history.” Some time ago a Royal Commission to inquire 
into all complaints, take the initiative in prosecutions when 
deemed necessary, &c., was appointed, consisting of three 
Catholic dignitaries and three leading Baptist missionaries— 
including Mr. Grenfell, one of the ablest, most independent 
and heroic of Christian pioneers; and all their testimony 
bear out the claim that the Administration consistently 
seeks the welfare of the natives, and is steadily securing 
for them peace, protection and prosperity. The charges 
of maladministration have too often been originated . by 
discarded State officials or discredited missionaries; when 
otherwise made they have been specifically defined and 
properly dealt with ; but in all the cases which I have been 
enabled personally to investigate the charges of cruelty, 
cupidity and oppression have proved to be either grossly 
exaggerated or totally without foundation ; and I can give the 
assurance that at present reliable investigations are proceeding 
into recent allegations. 

Conversing with the King on this fascinating theme, he 
once said to the writer :—‘‘My aim throughout hfe has been 
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to find the truth and make the truth known to others. I have 
often been misunderstood and misrepresented, but we must 
not be discouraged ; let us ever go forward in the path of 
duty, striving to let the light shine forth.” The spirit of these 
memorable words is being assuredly realised, and the hope 
is that next year will witness their full fruition—the realiza- 
tion of a lofty ideal, when Belgium, long distinguished in 
its culture of the arts and in its industrial enterprise, will in 
its colonial expansion, take its place worthily among the 
greater nations, 
H. GILZEAN-REID, 
Dollis Hill, N.W., March. 


MONOPOLY AND DRINK. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The form of the drink evil most reachable of 
prevention is this, the legalised stimulation of drinking through 
liquor capitalists, who use as a catspaw for enormous profits 
the magistrate’s absurd certificate of fitness to be a victualler. 

The life of this stimulated form of the drink evil 1s 
maintained by the Tory party, who have made the temperance 
problem mainly a poliltical one. They are so saturated with 
the moneyed and electoral interests which grow out of the 
stimulated sale of drink that they dare not touch the germ of 
the monopoly, which germ is the certificate of the magistrate. 
Asa party, with it they stand, without it they fall. 

We need a fulcrum on which temperance reformers and 
Liberals can work in common. Of all the forward steps which 
can be taken, no other one can equal for ease and effectiveness 
the abolition of the ridiculous certificate of fitness to be a 
victualler. It can be done through the Budget, which the 
Lords cannot alter. Through the Budget also can be effected 
the supersession of the licence duties by the more reasonable 
and revenue-raising stamp duties on “permits” for the 
removal of beers and spirits. The stamp duty on “ permits” 
would be on quantities of the commodities, not the irrational 
and revenue-losing basis of a rating value, which now gives to 
a discredited tribunal—quarter sessions—a power of deprive- 
ment of public revenue. 

If we aim at the supersession of the magistrate’s certifi- 
cate, and the transfer from licence duties to stamp duties, we 
offer to the elector a definite issue without worrying him to 
abandon a life-long habit of real moderation, which, he 
thinks, does him no more harm than it does the Queen or the 
Bishop of London. The Direct Vetoists could wisely wait 
until their plan could be made a more realisable ideal, and 
less roughshod, by the early appointment of a Boundaries 
Commission, to give form to the “ properly constituted areas” 
indicated by the late Mr. Gladstone. 

Yours truly, 


W. PARMENTER. 


THE LOOTING OF FARMS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—In a leading paragraph in your last issue you refer 
to the looting of farmhouses on the line of march from 
Kimberley to Bloemfontein, a description of which appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian 

You venture to hope that this wanton destruction of 
property may be the work of Kaffirs. 

The following extracts from a letter which has just 
appeared in the South Wales Echo from the pen of a local 
telegraphist now serving on Lord Roberts’ staff at the front 
throws some additional light on the point raised. 

He is describing incidents as they occurred en route from 
Modder River to Stinkfontein a day or two before Cronje’s 
surrender. “ We pass seyeral farms, all deserted and looted— 
probably by natives.” But a little further on he remarks :— 

“We came across another farm richly furnished. The main 
body of troops has just passed forward, unfortunately destroying 
everything, except a beautiful organ on which ‘ Tommy’ had 
been amusing himself. With grim humour he had placeda 


china dog near the door, firmly chained, with the notice written 
in chalk, ‘ Beware of the dog.’” 


There is no mistake about that. 
Yours, &c., 


A. C. E. Parr. 
Cardiff, March 26, 1goo. 


REVIEWS, 


THE LIMITS OF EXPRESSION. 


THE SYMBOLIST MOVEMENT IN LITERATURE. By Arthur Symons. 
London : William Heinemann. 


THE desperate consciousness of an irremediable insulation 
invades all souls sometimes, with an elemental yearning to 
escape by some act of self-expression which the ancient 
barriers of human life will not suffer to be perfect nor 
enduring. Words, among the half effectual means with 
which we are consoled, have this distinction, that they are 
not only common, ready, indispensable ministers to the 
mind’s gross and actual needs, but they promise also that 
communion of exultation in whatever seduces the imaginative 
intelligence, which is the end of all art. In that luxurious 
aspect, words offer the most various exercise of any artistic 
instrument ; for everything of which we may take possession 
consciously is, first of all, their province ; and even something 
of what falls outside the authentic act of thought—atmosphere, 
half-conscious moods, the ghosts and shadows of impulses and 
passions as memory and the imagination handle them—is to 
be brought under the sway of the artist who should use words 
imperially. But how? He must use such words, in such 
collocations, that their sound and measure, their history and 
intimate associations may suggest to the attentive soul a train 
of feeling, a presentiment, an aspiration inexpressible or, at all 
events, unexpressed by any direct endeavour ; he must use 
words not as the names of things only; but as the evocations 
of other things, choosing for expression that attribute, glimpse 
or facet in which the rest is implicit—a formula appropriated 
by some natural relation or analogy, or by a dateless hieratical 
convention. Thus symbolism comes to the rescue when 
description fails, and manifests the truths that are made, as 
one has said, “ of illusions intertwined.” 

In this sense symbolism is no new language. It is at least 
as old as Plato ; it has not only been always the consecrated 
medium of all mystics, but in nearly every age supreme art 
has been full of it. 

“Symbolism, as seen in the writers of our day,” says Mr. 
Symons, “ would have no value if it were not seen also, under 
one disguise or another, in every great imaginative writer. 
What distinguishes the symbolism of our day from the symbo- 
lism of the past is that it has now become conscious of itself, in a 
sense in which it was unconscious even in Gerard de Nerval, to 
whom I trace the particular origin of the literature I call 
symbolist.” 

It is, in any Case, a movement in contemporary French litera- 
ture and a recent tendency in some others ; and this book, in 
which the careers of eight French writers more or less closely 
connected with it are traced, their work appraised and their 
personality defined, is full of a prophetic ardour and is written, 
in places, almost in the spirit of one who preaches a new 
gospel. For Mr. Symons—whose rare gifts of intuition and 
sympathy, whose alert and inquisitive intelligence and whose 
patient exactitude of transcription have made him an altogether 
exceptional interpreter—it is clear that the deliberate method 
and definite faith of which Stéphane Mallarmé was the 
zsthetic and Maurice Maeterlinck is the ethical or psychical 
theorist, are henceforth the only faith and the only method 
possible. A new era has set in for literature: the old 
strenuous preoccupations—colour, movement, articulate pas- 
sion, humanity, precision, eloquence, the sense of life—are 
about to be finally abandoned for an art which is to reveal 
the hidden correspondences of things, and make all semblances 
serve to illustrate only the dark places of the soul, apart from 
reason and the sensuous avenues of life. What is capable of 
description is no longer worth describing ; indeed, it has all 
been sovereignly described with classical sobfiety or romantic 
fervour, or by the methods of a pitiless, inelective, literal 
photography. The future is with the literature of suggestion. 
“ La ter.e a tressailli d'un souffle prophétique.” 

It is easy to exaggerate the value, the symptoms and the 
destinies of this movement, to mistake its origins or fancy it 
exclusive. The symbolism of our generation is, above all else, 
a perfectly natural reaction, as were romanticism and the 
French Parnassus and naturalism rm It is essentially a 
revolt against that denial of the soul, that blind worship of 
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scientific results “to date” rather than of scientific methods, 
tat condemnation to impersonality, that sterile absorption in 
externals, that effort to “see things as they are” by abstracting 
what only sees them, which appeared to be the last word in art 
to the most characteristic minds of the preceding period. 
Recognised as a revolt and welcomed to some extent as a 
deliverance, the modern symbolist movement will appear a 
phase, or a readjustment capable of quickening the birth of 
masterpieces, but neither a real revolution nor a consumma- 
tion of the ages. The few works absolutely great and 
beautiful which have been produced in its name will survive 
not symbolism indeed, but the symbolist movement. If Mr. 
Symons seems here and there to show too little sense of pro- 
portion in his treatment of this very interesting subject, if he 
is disposed to exaggerate the importance of some writers and 
to attribute too readily to others an intimate connection with 
the school, it must be remembered, on the one hand, that his 
attitude is frankly that of a neophyte, not of a critic ; and, on 
the other, that (though the unity of his book is by no means 
perfunctory) these are independent studies of different authors, 
some of which may very well have been conceived quite apart 
from the general scheme of tracing the development of sym- 
bolism in contemporary literature. 

Mr. Symons refers the origin of this movement to Gérard 
de Nerval. Gérard was until lately a forgotten romantic 
poct and novelist, eclipsed by his great contemporaries, the 
friend and translator of Heine, a madman who ended 
tragically and left an unfinished record of his insanity behind 
him. Though the Mercure de France published a little volume 
of his sonnets a few years ago, it is doubtful whether his 
influence was owned by the Symbolists of this last generation. 
In his account of that “ame charmante et génie princier,” as 
M. Remy de Gourmont calls him, Mr. Svmons, of course, 
dwells exclusively on those few works of Gérard that are full 
of at least implicit symbolism. But the author of Sylvie and 
Aurélia and El Desdichado wrote abundantly, and the greater 
part of his productions are mysterious indeed, but with a most 
anti-mystical mystery. There is no symbolism for instance in 
much of La Bohéme Galante—only the spirit of romance and 
a Heinesque humour. Even in his verse Gérard is sometimes 
content to be precise, and even rhetorical, with a very simple 
kind of rhetoric, as in Les Cydalises :— 

“ Ou sont nos amoureuses ? 

Elles sont au tombeau ! 

Elles sont plus heureuses 

Dans un sejour plus beau. 

* * 

L'Eternité profonde 

Souriait dans vos yeux : 

Flambeaux éteints du monde, 

Rallumez-vous aux cieux.” 
What symbolism there is in Myrtho, Horus or Antéros is at 
least almost compatible with the attribution of those sonnets 
to Heredia, Leconte de Lisle and Baudelaire respectively. 
Still, Gérard’s points of contact with the new Symbolists are 
real enough to justify his being regarded as an ancestor, even 
though the same might be said of several great men of this 
century for whom the claim is not advanced—the author of 
Eloa, the author of Suspfiria de Profund‘s, the author of 
The Raven, And where will you find the symbolist ideals 
more plainly pursued and even acknowledged than in certain 
poems of Baudelaire—La Chevelure, or L'Irréparable, or 
Correspondances, or La Béatrice ? 

The other essays in Mr. Symons’ book are devoted to men 
of our own days. The names are—Villiers de I'Isle-Adam, 
Arthur Rimbaud, Paul Verlaine, Jules Laforgue, Stephane 
Mallarmé, J.-K. Huysmans, and Maurice Maeterlinck. In 
every case he gives us a thoughtful presentment of a 
personality, often accompanied with some prodigality of 
biographical (and almost autobiographical) details that will 
possibly be the most attractive feature of the volume in the 
eyes of certain readers, 

Villiers and Verlaine are the incontestable reputations of 
the group ; those two men really achieved something great. 
They produced, as none of the others have done, works that 
will live by sheer beauty, and because they are entirely 
articulate and human. Writing after so many others who 
have praised him, Mr. Symons contrives to say new things 
worth saying about “poor Lelian,” about his Ars Poelica, and 
his sincerity as a poet and a man. His apology for that way- 


ward but lovable nature takes the form of a newly formulated 
claim for the artistic temperament to be judged by an excep- 
tional standard of conduct, or, rather, by no standard at all. 
Indulgence may be deserved, but anarchy is not to be 
postulated. The acceptance of conventions is no matter, but 
the monacal independence of society must at least be 
mutual. The study of Villiers de I'Isle-Adam (still singularly 
little known in England) is a slight but felicitous tribute to 
that noble “ witness to the unseen,” whose great misfortune it 
was that in the heyday of materialism he felt obliged to use 
his immense philosophical faculties, his prodigious gift of 
irony and his well-nigh hypnotic power over words—“ ¢tranger 
presque,” says Mallarmé, “avec les mémes mots, mieux 
employés"—with almost wholly destructive effects. It is 
curious, by the way, that Mr. Symons should include the 
Histoires Insolites among the “more and more indifferent 
collections of stories” that appeared in Villiers’ last years. 
Who could call La Maison du Bonheur, Les Amants de Toleéde, 
or even Les Plagiaires de la Foudre indifferent ? 

There is no space here to speak at length of cach separate 
study in the book. Two of them deal with the undeveloped ex- 
perimentalists of the movement. Laforgue died very young ; 
with Rimbaud literature was but the first adventure of an 
adventurous life. Here, if anywhere, Mr. Symons might be 
reproached with complacency and emphasis. There is symbo- 
lism of a sort—I suppose—in J//uminations and in Notre Dame 
la Lune: but how much is gibberish and how much puerility ? 
Surely these two young poets exhibit, in a singularly complete 
manner, all the dangers with which the symbolist movement, 
if it claims finality, may threaten art. Nothing, in fact, is 
more ineffable, more elusive than spontaneous, momentary 
and half-conscious impulse. The symbolist theory bids you fix 
the mood of the moment, embalm in necromantic speech the 
things that seem trifles and are the only things that matter. 
A Rimbaud will make prose the vehicle of an idiopathy ; 
anarchy and empiricism become virtues of style: the 
ephemeral comes to be preferred to the everlasting, and 
impressionism, the reproach of a Goncourt, becomes, in its 
crudest form, the praise of a Laforgue. It is, by the way, a 
strange notion of Mr. Symons’ that Laforgue’s Verse ‘is 
“ scrupulously correct.” 

Mallarmé, the theorist of the school, is not to be classed 
with the fledglings. Here is a man whose limitations one 
must deplore, but not without admiration. His stoical life 
was an example: he attempted more than he could achieve, 
but he would not lower his aim. He thought out his artistic 
theories deeply and sought to carry them out uncom- 
promisingly. You cannot read him without feeling that, if he 
too is sometimes frivolous, he yet had something to say which 
it would have been good to hear. He is difficult (so is 
Thucydides); but let one who has wrestled with his periods 
and their bewildering Germanisms and Hellenisms and 
Anglicisms affirm that sometimes Mallarmé is worth while 
taking much trouble to understand—in his theoretical works 
especially perhaps, such as the little treatise on verse and 
“ Cérémonials,” in which he adopts the vicious artistic synthesis 
of Richard Wagner. This study, which contains passages both 
of prose and verse literally translated with incredible success, 
does him no more than justice. (Those who are curious of 
such things may have seen a most interesting appreciation, 
from quite another point of view, in the Mercure eighteen 
months ago, in which M. Albert Mockel maintained the 
paradox that Mallarmeé’s significance was a return to the 
French classical tradition with an exclusively intellectual 
appeal.) 

The two other Symbolists discussed are celebrated living 
writers. Mr.Symons’ study of Huysmans is mainly (biography 
apart) a vindication of La Cathédrale, in which most readers 
saw only a succession of tedious catalogues interesting to 
the ecclesiastical antiquary. It is not difficult to show that 
Huysmans intended the sequel to En Route to be something 
more :— 

“It is curious to observe how often an artist perfects a par- 
ticular means of expression long before he has any notion of 
what todowithit. .... What is symbolism if not an establishing 
of the links which hold the world together, the affirmation ot 
an eternal, minute, intricate, almost invisible life, which runs 
through the whole universe? Every age has its own symbols, 
but, a symbol once perfectly expressed, that symbol remains ; 
as Gothic architecture remains, the very soul of the Middle 
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Ages. To get at that truth which is all but the deepest meaning 
of beauty, to find that symbol which is its most adequate expres- 
sion, is in itself a kind of creation ; and that is what Huysmans 
does for us in La Cathédrale. More and more he has put aside 
all the profane and accessible and outward pomp of writing, 
for an inner and more severe beauty of perfect truth. He has 
come to realise that truth can be reached and revealed only by 
symbol. Hence, all that description, that heaping up of detail, 
that passionately patient elaboration : all means to an end, not, 
as you may hastily incline to think, ends in themselves.” 
But, after all, an apology, a treatise on Christian symbolism is 
not the same thing as a work of symbolist literature ; and one 
may be allowed to find more creative symbolism in earlier 
works of the Oblate of Ligugé—in the notorious A Rebours 
itself, where surely Des Esseintes’ experiments, his impression 
of sea-bathing procured in his sitting-room and of a trip to 
England in the Rue de Rivoli, illusteate most faithfully the 
spirit of symbolism. 

The chapter on Maeterlinck—in some respects the most 
admirable of all—shows clearly the relations between the 
dramatist and the philosopher. Maeterlinck’s drama is 
“ founded on philosophical ideas, apprehended emotionally ; on 
the sense of the mystery of the universe, of the weakness of 
humanity.” Because to Maeterlinck, as to all mystics, the real 
world is within and not without us, human action and speech 
are only interruptions of the soul that listens continually for 
divine messages ; and even while we talk with one another, it 
is not the words we say that have most significance. There- 
fore, in his plays all is silence, brief interruptions, bewilder- 
ment. Maeterlinck’s plays—in so far as they fulfil their aim— 
afford another illustration of certain tendencies of the symbo- 
list movement which, if they ever became permanent, would 
inevitably make all art sterile. They suffer, with hardly an 
exception, from a fundamental inhumanity, in spite of being 
full of pity for mankind. And the theory behind them is a 
profound despair of words—which, I repeat, we must all feel 
very often, but which points logically to a _ poetical 
Nirvana. 

Once more, the Symbolist movement in French literature, 
which this book so lucidly exposes (with only a slight exaggera- 
tion of itsimportance and achievements and an apparent assump- 
tion of finality), is a very significant attempt to make of what is 
perhaps as old as poetry, but has hitherto been exceptional— 
the use, that is, of language to evoke what it cannot express— 
the sole or the principal method and ideal of all verbal art. 
It is a reaction ; another reaction will follow; then another. 
And meanwhite the great works which are always independent 
of this or that school, but which this or that school never fails 
to claim, will alone survive. Mr. Symons’ prose, thovgh it is 
indefinably exotic and rather obviously betrays its models, is 
adequate for its purpose, having lucidity, resourcefulness and 
sometimes eloquence. I venture to quote, by way of con- 
clusion, a passage which seems to give a fair idea of its quali- 
ties and at the same time emtodies an important part of the 
doctrine he has assimilated :— 

“And so there is a great silent conspiracy between us to 
forget death ; all our lives are spent in busily forgetting death. 
That is why we are active about so many things which we 
know to be unimportant ; why we are so afraid of solitude, and 
so thankful for the company of our fellow-creatures. Allowing 
ourselves, for the most part, to be but vaguely conscious of that 
great suspense in which we live, we find our escape from its 
sterile, annihilating reality in many dreams, ir religion, passion, 
art ; each a forgetfulness, each a symbol of creation ; religion 
being the creation of a new heaven, passion the creation of a 
new earth, and art,in its mingling of heaven and earth, the 
creation of heaven out of earth. Each is a kind of sublime 
selfishness, the saint, the lover and the artist having each an 
meommunicable ecstacy which he esteems as his ultimate 
attainment, however in his looser moments he may serve God 
in action, or do the will of his mistress, or minister to men by 
showing them a little beauty. But it is, before all things, an 
escape ; and the prophets who have redeemed the world, and 
the artists who have made the world beautiful, and the lovers 
who have quickened the pulses of the world, have really, 
whether they knew it or not, been fleeing from the certainty of 
one thought—that we have all of us only our one day ; and from 
the dread of that other thought—that the day, however used, 
must after all be wasted.” 

It remains to add that this volume is the more valuable for a 
careful bibliography and notes ; and—it is a trifling correction 
—that St. Brieuc is not in Normandy, 


ANNALS OF A FAMOUS REGIMENT. 


THE 95TH (THE DERBYSHIRE) REGIMENT IN THE CRIMEA. By 
Major H.C. Wylly, 2nd Derbyshire Regiment. Introduction 
by Major-General J. F. Maurice, C.B. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

THE 2ND BaTTALION DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT IN CENTRAL INDIA, 
By General Sir Julius Raines, K.C.B. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein. 

THE 2ND BATTALION DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT IN THE SIKKIM 
EXPEDITION OF 1888. By Captain H. A. Iggulden, 2nd 
Derbyshire Regiment. Introduction by Sir Steuart Bayley, 
K.C.S.I. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 

THE 2ND BATTALION DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT IN TIRAH. sy 
Captain A. K. Slessor, 2nd Derbyshire Regiment. Intro- 
duction by Brigadier-General Sir R. C. Hart, V.C., K.C.B. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein. 


THESE four admirable volumes contain the history of the 2nd 
Battalion the Derbyshire Regiment (the old 95th). Brigadier- 
General Sir R. C. Hart, V.C., K.C.B., in his preface to the 
last volume of the series, says that the undertaking commends 
itself greatly to his judgment as likely to promote and develop 
the study of war. We hope that it may have this effect, for 
the study of war is not encouraged in our Army. Military 
history plays no part in the promotion examinations, nor is it 
even an obligatory subject for entrance to the Staff College. 
Further on, General Hart says :— 

“T assert on the authority of the greatest generals that no 
officer—no matter what his natural ability—can rise to dis- 
tinction unless he studies and reflects deeply upon the lessons 
taught by history. Even the heaven-born leader, who has 
actually led armies, can mightily improve his capacity for com- 
mand by study and reflection.” 

So much for the indirect good which these volumes may effect. 
Their ostensible and modest object, the authors tell us, is merely 
to give an accurate account of the doings of the g5th in its various 
campaigns. The books are written in a clear, concise, anecdotal 
style, and are accompanied by many excellent maps and 
sketches, and some useful appendices. It is true that they are 
burdened with a certain amount of detail, which can only be 
of interest to those connected with the corps, but there is still 
much to attract the ordinary reader. 

The first of the series deals with the 95th in the Crimea, 
and Major Wylly gives us a thrilling account of those famous 
struggles, the Alma and Inkerman. At the former—its first 
battle—the regiment's casualties amounted to 238 out of a 
total strength of 767, or nearly a third. At Inkerman—the 
soldiers’ battle—the regiment again suffered severely, and— 

“ That day the Sandbag Battery was taken and retaken no less 
than seven times, and on every single occasion some of the 95th 
seem to have made it their business to be present” ! 

There is also an amusing description of the regiment's 
brigadier, Sir John Pennefather, of whom it is recorded :— 

“ Whenever the men saw him they gathered new heart from 
the very look of their fighting general ; and even when he was 
not actually visible the grand old boy's favourite oaths could be 
heard roaring out through the smoke and mist.” 

Within a year of leaving the Crimea the 95th landed in 
Bombay, while the Indian Mutiny was in progress. One of 
the regiment's first acts was to witness the blowing from the 
guns of two mutinous Sepoys. Three native regiments were 
also present, and were kept in order by loaded guns trained 
upon them at short range. It is worthy of note that these 
three regiments remained faithful under great temptation, 
and that one actually fought with the 95th in the ensuing 
campaign in Central India, when the regiment was com- 
manded by the distinguished author of this volume. Although 
Delhi, Cawnpore and Lucknow do not come within the 
author's observation, there is much of absorbing interest in 
the account of the campaign under Sir Hugh Rose, which 
terminated in the gallant assault on the Gwalior Fort and the 
capture of the notorious Tantia Topee. The losses of the 
regiment were mild compared with those in the Crimea, and 
many were due to the terrible heat in which the troops had to 
fight. 

In Volume 4 (Vol. 3, dealing with the Egyptian 
campaign of 1882, is not yet published) the history of the 
regiment in the little known Sikkim campaign of 1888 is 
related. Thg campaign is chiefly remarkable for the fact that 

we were fighting against an enemy—the Thibetans—whose 
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methods were occasionally so primitive as to include the use 
of bows and arrows, and that the whole business was con- 
ducted at the enormous altitude of 12,000ft. Two hundred— 
subsequently increased to 500—of the 95th and a Mountain 
Battery No. 9-1 were the only white troops engaged, the 
remainder being chiefly composed of Gurkhas. There were 
no deaths in the regiment, though General Sir B. P. Bromhead 
was severely wounded, and the campaign was almost a blood- 
less one ; but it presents several points of interest none the less. 

The last volume of the series is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, dealing as it does with a recent campaign, about which there 
has been considerable feeling and controversy. It is pleasantly 
and ably written by Captain A. K. Slessor, who was amongst 
the first to reach the dearly bought summit of Dargai, though 
he does not tell us so himself. In his admirable preface 
General Sir R. C. Hart professes ignorance, if not indifference, 
to the causes of the Afridi rising. Nevertheless, Captain 
Slessor gives us a long, and, on the whole, interesting 
chapter on this subject. It is again made clear that the 
Turkish successes over the Greeks did much to fan the Afridis 
into revolt, although they doubtless relied mainly on the pro- 
mised support of the Amecr. The regrettable abandonment 
of the Khyber Rifles is alluded to, but perhaps the main 
interest of the book centres round Dargai ; and it is gratifying 
to note that no attempt is made to belittle the achievement 
of the Gordons, though doubtless other regiments, including 
the Derbys, did not receive a fair share of the glory. Regard- 
ing the initial capture and abandonment of the position, 
which induced the Sikhs toask “ Kya faida?"—what was the 
use of it all ?—the author does not agree with those who 
assert that the capture was necessary, owing to the position 
of the nearest water, and regards it frankly as a mistake. The 
mistake of the frontal attack on the second occasion Captain 
Slessor (and he is backed by good authority) says would never 
have been made had Sir William Lockhart been on the spot ; 
but he was away ill, and would not, or could not, alter his 
original instructions to General Yeatman Biggs to combine a 
turning movement with the frontal attack, and to take the 
Dargai heights. The turning movement was not, as a matter 
of fact, practicable, and General Biggs apparently had no option 
but to risk the frontal dash. The enormous difficulties of the 
campaign are vividly described in the remainder of the book, 
which for the present closes the series. Indices would be 
useful to the readers, but it would be ungenerous to insist 
upon such a small defect in volumes which reflect equal 
credit on the esprit de corps of the old gsth, and the self- 
denying labour and care of the authors. 


N. F. 





WAR SERMONS. 


THE REDEMPTION OF War. By F. Paget, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church. London : Longmans, Green. 

THE OBLIGATIONS OF EMPIRE. A Sermon by the Bishop of 
Durham. London: Macmillan. 

Hoty Grounp. Three Sermons on the War, by J. Armitage 
Robinson, D.D., Canon of Westminster. London : Macmillan. 

OVERCOME EviL witH Goop. A Sermon by G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 
Dean of Durham. Durham: T. Coldcleugh. 


Or the sermons in this list those of Dean Paget stand on 
ground of their own. Although the fact that we are at war at 
this moment has led to their publication, or gives it special 
point, seven out of the nine were delivered in successive years 
from May, 1892, to May, 189g, at Church parades of the 
Oxfordshire Yeomanry, of which the Dean is chaplain. They 
are excellent for their purpose, which is to set before his 
hearers, with the grace and persuasiveness of which he is 
master, some features in the ideal of the “Happy Warrior.” 
Of the two which refer to a war actually proceeding, one was 
delivered in 1898, and has to do with the Spanish-American 
war. The last is the only one which touches the war in 
South Africa. The former of these two moralizes on war from 
a distance, recognises the gravity, the horror and misery of it, 
but claims as a redeeming feature in it, when seen in the 
abstract, the call which it makes for self-sacrifice :— 

“ To speak lightly of war, to use the hot insolent words that 


help to bring it on, to throw ourselves into that temper of 
impatience, of irresponsible excitement, of talking big, that 
sometimes spreads through a nation and wrecks the hope of 
peace ; this can hardly be possible if we try to think of all that 
war means.” 


The last sermon in the volume is in the same high and whole- 
some tone. It was written in January, in circumstances under 
which, if ever, war does a nation good; when we were 
feeling most acutely the distress and anxiety, and the call for 
personal and disinterested sacrifice and service :— 

“Half consciously perhaps, a new sense of what is really 
choiceworthy, a new estimate of privilege, prevails and pene- 
trates men's thoughts. There is no gainsaying the beauty of 
self-sacrifice when it is plainly set before us.” “ The distinc- 
tion of classes has an altered look when all alike are bearing 
one great burden.” “ There are trials in most men’s lives when 
the least prayerful pray.” 

The sermon deals with the war from the personal side, the 
side which was put well the other day by some one who said 
that in peace we may shrink from the soldier as the man 
whose trade is to kill, but in war our view is changed, and we 
think of him as a man who offers himself to be killed. 

The other sermons on the list attempt a more difficult 
task, and perhaps their chief lesson when taken together is its 
extreme difficulty. They deal in one way or another with the 
political aspects of the present war. The writers are no 
common men—the eloquent Canon of Westminster, the 
philosophical and humanitarian Bishop, the chivalrous Dean 
of Durham, with his practised pen and his historical learning. 

One difficulty in the way of such attempts to treat a great 
and complicated question in an occasional utterance from the 
pulpit lies in the fact that events move fast, and an argument 
which seems of weight when it is put into words is apt to 
grow less convincing—even to raise a smile—when it is read 
some months afterwards. Bishop Westcott would probably 
hesitate now to make the ultimatum the determining factor in 
the question of the rights and wrongs of the war; and Canon 
Robinson would certainly not write again the following 
sentence :— 

“The great daughter Republic, who claimed her inde- 
pendence a hundred years ago and has mainta’ned it with no 
little bitterness against us, has now for the first time been 
drawn into fellow-feeling with us, in the conviction that our 
cause is the cause of the true progress of the world. Voces 
populorum : the freest peoples of the world have spoken, Are 
we wrong in thinking that we hear the voice of God?” 

But a sermon is meant in the first place not to be read 
but to be heard, and a graver question arises when we think 
of the rights of the audience, and of the good which preachers 
propose to do by dealing with such topics. It is a question 
which has forced itself very generally upon congregations 
during this winter, whether in church or chapel. A war like 
the present one stirs very deep feelings and makes many 
hearts sore. A soldier's virtue is “not to reason why” but 
to go where he is bidden, and all would feel it to be cruel to 
force the anxious and the mourners with their wounds still 
bleeding to hear again and again that the cause for which 
they had given their dearest was a bad one. But something 
of the same kind applies to the other side. There are very 
many quiet people who through these months have been 
trying to possess their souls in patience, who cannot see their 
way clear to take a side, but who yet feel deeply the sadness 
of this war and the ugliness of some of the incidents which 
preceded it. It has been a great added pain to them not to 
be able even in church to get away from it into a serener air, 
but to have to listen Sunday by Sunday to the crude utter- 
ances of preachers, and even to prayers issued by authority, 
which assume as absolutely true, views which fill their own 
minds with misgivings. 

For the edification of hearers a sermon must be wholesome, 
and it must be so far timely as to gain a hearing—on the first of 
these points, the sermon which is last on our list has the merit 
ina sermon of being on the unpopular side. It puts truths 
which might not be otherwise heard. _ Its failing is that it 
says too much or too little. A condemnation of the incidents 
and tempers that accompany war is less effective if it is accom- 
panied by a condemnation of the war. The comparison of 
Spain and the Beggars is one that could not but suggest 
itself, but it evidently stops short at a point, and any appear- 
ance of ignoring the point makes the comparison repellent 
instead of persuasive. The unseemly incidents which too 
often attended the “send-off” of soldiers were real and 
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deplorable, but they would have happened equally if the war 
had been thoroughly just and necessary ; and there was much 
on the other side, many instances of seriousness, simplicity, 
heroism. Even in a pamphlet room would have been found 
to give the light with the shade, but the sermon seems one- 
sided, and offends more thanit persuades. Bishop Westcott’s 
sermon, as we should expect, is on a high level. His 
own ideal of Empire and its obligations is a noble one, but 
does he push home his own lesson of responsibility as he 
should? “ Wild, boastful, cruel words may have been spoken, 
selfish intrigues may have been planned, but of these the nation 
is guiltless.” Does not the nation want rather to be told by 
those to whom it will listen that the voice of all Europe is 
telling it not less loudly, if at present even less effectively, 
what it told France a few months ago—that it cannot shake off 
the responsibility of “ selfish intrigues” which it condoned? 
Where are we to look for the responsibility of the nation, if it 
does not lie in Cabinets nor in the House of Commons, nor in 
the tone of its newspapers, nor in the tone of society, nor (we 
may add) in the unresented action of its Universities ? Let us 
by all means preach, as we can get men to listen to us, the 
“obligations of Empire,” but let us speak most of the obli- 
gations. Empireis an intoxicating word. We are too apt to 
shp into the language of which there is a little too much in 
Canon Robinson's sermons, though there is very much in them 
of a better kind :—* Our nation at the close of this century has 
reached a position of prosperity, power and prestige, which 
has no parallel in history.’ We want Matthew Arnold to 
comment, 


EDWARD CHARLES WICKHAM. 


RUSSIAN HISTORY. 


THE RIs— OF THE RvssiAN Empire. By Hector H. Munro. 
London : Grant Richards. 


WE are half afraid that the early history of Russia cannot be 
rendered very attractive to ordinary readers. Certainly 
Karamzin despaired of making it so to his own countrymen. 
After the pleasant sagas contained in the chronicle which goes 
under the name of Nestor, the stories of Rurik, Igor, Oleg and 
Olga, and the “ Bright Sun” of Kiev—Vladimir, we have the 
intensely dreary period of the appanages, followed by the 
equally dreary period of the Mongols. We consider Mr. 
Hector Munro acourageous man. He carries his narrative as 
far as the election of Michael Romanov, and has obviously 
worked up his subject very carefully. There is a long list of 
works consulted at the beginning of the book. And here we 
find many things that excite our wonder. Why, for instaace, 
does Mr. Munro, who is apparently well acquainted with the 
Russian language, quote the very bad translation of 
Karamzin into French by MM. St. Thomas and de 
Divoff, of which Karamzin said that on an average it 
contained 200 blunders in each of its many volumes? 
Again, he uses the very poor and inadequate translation of 
Nestor by L. Paris, published in 1834, whereas Professor 
Leger, of the College de France, brought out a version in 
1884 thoroughly up to date, with elaborate geographical and 
historical notes. Nor can we congratulate Mr. Munro on 
using the portion of the history of Nicholas Polevoi which 
appeared at Berlin in 1860. This is cited by him as if it were 
an independent work. It really belongs to Polevoi’s History 
of the Russian People (Isforia Russkago Naroda), which 
appeared in six volumes. Polevoi’s work has now become 
obsolete. He was a journalist, and a mere dilettante in 
history. A good criticism of him will be found in the first 
volume of Bestuzhev-Riumin’s history (St. Petersburg, 1872), 
Vol. 1, p. 227. We may say, en passant, that we are surprised 
that Mr. Munro does not cite Bestuzhev-Riumin’s history. 
We cannot accept Mr. Pember as an authority on the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible. Hislittle book contains many inaccuracies. 
So much then for some of the works cited by Mr. Munro 
having been used in the compilation of his history. We 
agree with him for the most part in his brave attempts to get 
Russian words transliterated accurately. Perhaps, however, 





he has carried his purism too far, as in Moskva. Sometimes 

too, we are bewildered as to the principles which he adopts. 
Thus we cannot understand why he always writes “ Litu’ania,” 
which is an English word altogether. He must know very 
well that the Slavonic name for “Lithuania” is “ Litva,” and 
for a Lithuanian “Litvin.” Again, he continually writes 
“ Petr,” but, if we are to have the Slavonic form, it must be 
“Piotr.” So also the firman, or whatever we may call it, 
given by the Mongols to the dependent Russian princes was 
“ yarlik,” and not “yarlich.” On p. 54 Mr. Munro explains 
the patronymic “Sviatoslavitch” by saying that “ vitch” 
means “son” in Slavonic. But such a word never existed. 
The “v” is an integral part of the name, as we see in the 
instance he quotes. The termination is “itch,” which is really 
a diminutive suffix, as Servian shows us—thus cf. “ Ristitch.” 
The name of the Lithuanian warrior is “ Kejstut,” and not 
“ Kestout.” These, perhaps, are trivial matters, but when a 
man is so precise that he writes “Wien” and “ Warszawa” 
for Vienna and Warsaw we must hold him to his bargain. 
In his first chapter Mr. Munro wisely goes but little into the 
vexala quastio of the Slavonic mythology. The subject is 
beset with difficulties. Thus, for instance, the deity named 
“Kolyada” (p. 5) is probably nothing but the Latin 
“ Kalendx "—the syllable “ ya” of the Slavonic word originally 
expressing a nasal. In the volumes of the Archiv fiir Slavische 
Philologie will be found articles in which the origin of many of 
these Slavonic deities is shown to be late and post-Christian. 
Mr. Munro gives his readers a translation of part of the cele- 
brated Slovo o polku Igorieve ; or Story of the Host of Igor. 
There are many excellent versions of it into modern Russian, 
but for critical purposes the best edition is that of Barsov, 
The chapter on Ivan III. is interesting, and enables us to 
realise how much this strong ruler did for Muscovy. We are 
sorry to see, on p. 100, that Mr. Munro says that the title Tzar 
was, “on the strength of a surface resemblance, assumed to be 
derived from Czsar.” We had really thought that this error was 
dead. We can assure him that there is not a serious Slavonic 
scholar of later times who considers it to be anything else. He 
has Miklosich, Jagic, and Leskien dead against him. He must 
remember that the form in old Slavonic was /siesar ; the hard “k” 
went into “ts,” as in fserkov for German kirche. The adventures 
of the false Demetrius are told picturesquely and with learning 
by Mr.Munro. Much light has lately been thrown upon these 
obscure pages of Russian history by the publication of the diary 
of a Polish resident at Moscow at the time, and the important 
discovery in the Papal archives of the letter addressed to the 
Pope in Polish by Demetrius. It is such Polish, however, as a 
Russian would have written, and destroys the idea that he was 
a Polish youth whom the Jesuits made use of in their desire of 
converting Russia to the Roman Catholic faith. Upon this 
letter an interesting article was written by Professor Baudoin 
de Courtenay, who, if anybody, ought to be an authority on 
such matters. 

The style of Mr. Munro throughout his history is 
picturesque, not to say quaint. When he has to speak of the 
treaty which Vasilii, the father of Ivan IV., made with Riga, 
he speaks of it as being— 

“In quaint old low German wording that brings to the mind 

a glimpse of red gabled roofs, narrow streets and quays, a whiff 

of salted herrings, pine timbers and pungent stoppered drams.” 
We might cite other passages, perhaps even more florid. We 
could have spared some of the tortures described by Mr. 
Munro in his account of the reign of Ivan IV. for something 
about the Stoglav, or Book of the hundred chapters, which 
gives us such a picture of the inner condition of Russia, or 
for even brief notices of the two Sudebniki or law-books of 
Ivan III. and IV.; and now we are on this point we must 
also complain that there is nothing said of the Russkaya 
Pravda of Yaroslav, which belongs to the twelfth century, 
and is interesting as showing us Russia before she was 
affected with any Mongolian taint. He might have consulted 
with advantage among the many Russian works which he has 
read the Survey of the History of Russian Law (Obzor Istorie 
Russkago Prava), by Professor Vladimirski-Budanov, of Kiev. 

We are half afraid that Mr. Munro’s book will prove too 
special for the ordinary reader, and not minute enough for 
the specialist. Perhaps Professor Rambaud has already told 
us quite as much as we need know about early Russian history. 
The saying of Father Pierling, which Mr. Munro has affixed 
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to his book, was fully carried out by the learned Frenchman. 
In an admirable résumé of the physical and military geography 
of Russia he pointed out what position nature had assigned 
her. He has told of the Byzantine culture and the further 
Oriental colouring given to that which was already half- 
Oriental. The centralization of the Ivans followed, and Russia 
is created for us. An Eastern despotism has supplanted the rudi- 
mentary free institutions : the republics of Novgorod, Pskov and 
Viatka with their vetches, and the germs of the local sobors so 
accurately traced by Professor Serguievitch in his “Russian 
Juridical Antiquities” (Russkia Yuridicheskia Drievnosti). More 
than this most people will not care to know. We might add that 
about the time of the Crimean War, when a few books began 
to appear in English on the subject of Russia, a compilation 
was published in Bohn’s Historical Series which contained the 
early history of Russia, as told by Karamzin, carefully boiled 
down from the French translation. We do not, however, the 
less welcome the work of Mr. Munro, whose book grows 
in interest as we proceed. His account of the enigmatical 
Godunov is well written. Perhaps he should have told us 
something of the young nobles who were sent by that far- 
seeing man to England to be educated. He also might have 
included the Emperor Alexis in the platform of his work : he 
was the transition sovereign, and without him the reforms of 
Peter would probably have been impossible. 


W. R. MorRFILL, 





AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE. By Franklin Henry Giddings. London : 
Macmillan, 


A COMPILATION of addresses declaimed to students and papers 
published in periodicals may be the raw material of a great 
philesophical work. But the addition of a first page and a 
last page, a subdivision into chapters, and a substitution of 
titles can hardly be regarded as a manufacturing process. 
The reader recognises, indeed, a certain continuity of thought 
and a more pronounced consistency of prejudice. But the 
author’s prefatory claim is a strange proof of the illusions 
from which a balanced mind may suffer when it ruminates 
over its own products :— 

“In form,” says Professor Giddings, “the volume is a collec- 
tion of essays and addresses, but in reality it is much more. 
The several papers could as well have been presented as 
successive chapters, for they are logically related parts of a 
whole. A definite thesis is stated in the first paper, and a 
definite conclusion is reached in the last. The intermediate 
papers are successive steps in a continuous argument.” 

The last sentence is especially fallacious, unless the word 
logic changes its meaning when it crosses the Atlantic. 

But, having advanced so much by way of warning and 
protest, I would add, before proceeding to criticise, that the 
actuality in Professor Giddings’ political philosophy, the 
vigour of his style, and the choice of his subjects, are likely to 
win him a large audience. And his point of view deserves 
careful study. It is as prevalent among modern politicians as 
the influenza, and—in the opinion of some—much more 
harmful. 

Professor Giddings is a staunch English-American. He 
is a double-dyed patriot, full of enthusiasm for both the 
mother monarchy and the daughter republic. In rhetorical 
moments he likes to call each a democratic empire, and he 
never admits that democracy is incompatible with empire. 
In his happiest dream of the future of mankind there is one 
British-American democratic empire, spreading the blessings 
of the English tongue and the English common law over the 
whole globe. Boers, Filipinos, Swiss, Hollanders, Belgians, 
Finlanders, Hungarians, will, of course, be the first to go, and 
bigger peoples will gradually be forced to submit to the 
inevitable—4.¢., to the survival of the biggest. Listen to the 
Professor :— 

“Unless the whole course of history is meaningless for the 
future, there is to be no cessation of war—of extra-group com- 
petition—until vast empires embrace all nations. Whether in 
such empires compassion will co-exist with overpowering 
might, or whether the suppression of conflict among component 
parts will be followed by a hopeless race deterioration, will 


depend on the character of the prevailing political systems. 

Only when the democratic empire has compassed 
the uttermost parts of the world will there be that perfect under- 
standing among men which is necessary for the growth of 
moral kinship. Only in the spiritual brotherhood of that 
secular republic created by blood and iron not less than by 
thought and love will the Kingdom of Heaven be established 
among men.” 


One has often thought that the application of Darwinism to 
politics might have gruesome results. Mr. Herbert: Spencer 
has lived to see his methods and his technical terms employed 
against his doctrines and his ideals. The book before us is 
the child of an unnatural alliance between Spencer and 
Kipling—Professor Giddings’ favourite authors. 

Professor Giddings is an Imperialist ; and chapter xvii. 
on Imperialism is the hinge upon which the whole system of 
his political philosophy swings. He begins with a reply to 
the moralist. The moralist objects : “I can’t approve of your 
Imperialism. Surely it is wrong.” “ Ah,” replies the Professor 
with a sly wink, “ but you must approve it. It’s inevitable.” 

“ Poor moralist ; and what art thou, 
A solitary fly!” 
In the indulgent language of our author :— 

“Without patient investigation of causes and tendencies 
there can be no sound philosophy of politics ; and it is an 
unfortunate infirmity of many noble minds that in their 
ambition to perfect the ethical ideals of the race they neglect 
the humbler task of forecasting social probabilities. . . . . So 
intent are they upon their notion of what ought to be, so blind 
are they at times to what probably will be, that they give us no 
real aid in adapting ourselves to inevitable conditions. In 
battling for the impossible, long after they should see its 
impossibility, they leave us without guidance in making the 
best of circumstances as they are—in adjusting our lives to what 
cannot be helped. 

It is rather a weak excuse for your creed to say :— “ A horrible 
vicious thing this Imperialism. My conscience revolts. ButI 
must adjust it to the inevitable ; for my intellect informs me that 
Imperialism is coming.” I do not think that this is a carica- 
ture of Professor Giddings’ attitude. Let me give a few 
characteristic sentences. He has been speaking of the 
reluctance and painful feeling which accompanies his opposi- 
tion to the Anti-Imperialists in America, and he proceeds :— 

“The attitude of nearly every Conservative thinker who has 
approached the subject in a philosophical temper has been 
that of moral opposition to the [Spanish] war. With few 
exceptions the same thinkers are now vigorously Opposing all 
territorial expansion, and are especially earnest in their 
antagonism to the retention of the Philippine Islands by the 
United States. The purport of the present article is to show 
that this opposition, although it springs from conscientious 
convictions, and is backed by arguments that deserve 
thoughtful consideration, is probably as futile as opposition to 
the trade wind or the storm. There are not lacking reasons 
for thinking that the war with Spain was as inevitable as any 
event of nature, and that at this particular stage in the develop- 
ment of the United States territorial expansion is as certain as 
the advent of spring after winter.” 

Or of autumn after summer? Professor Giddings admits 
however that “ these assertions must be proved,” and that his 
“alleged reasons must be named.” Nay more, “it is idle to 
say that the war with Spain could not have been prevented, or 
that territorial expansion is a matter of destiny, unless there 
is an array of impregnable facts to support such propositions.” 

But after raising expectation to this pitch, Professor 
Giddings entirely disappoints us. He gives the anti- 
Imperalist account of how the war was brought on. The 
Yellow Journalists who wanted new sensations to sell their 
wares, “ having worked the field of crime and scandal to the 
point of diminishing returns,” the Jingo Congress men who 
excited popular feeling by the fabrication of atrocities, 
the promoters, lobbyists, “ boodlers,” place-hunters, Indian 
agents, and the patriotic gentlemen who sought “ new 
opportunities for making fortunes by jobs and Government 
contracts ”"—all these took up the cry “ Remember the Maine,” 
and the thing was done. Now, if this account be true, of 
course the war was preventible. A sober, truthful Press, a 
sound public opinion, fed on facts and wisdom instead of 
fiction and folly, a better set of representatives, an honest and 
a high-principled Government would have been enough to 
prevent the war with Spain or stop the war with the Filipinos. 
Those who, in the States and in England, detest and oppose 
Aggressive Imperialism do not confound their country- 
men as a body with the financiers, the editors, and the 
politicians, who lead them by the nose. No one suggests that 
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the American nation is a nation of “boodlers,” or that the 
English nation is a nation of stock-jobbers. Professor 
Giddings having run over three pages in this vain search for 
the impregnable begins to get hot and uncomfortable. He 
begins to see that there are no impregnable facts. So he is 
reduced to this. His opponents say that the financial 
Imperialists and their satellites “ are collectively the dominant 
power in American politics. They control Congresses and the 
political bosses.” Very well: but that is no use. So he has 
to assume further that his opponents go on to make the idiotic 
and suicidal statement that “we are a nation of promoters,” 
&c. Then he proceeds: “ These descriptions of the American 
people are caricatures rather than malicious inventions.” 
They are “queer distortions” of the truth. The truth is that 
the American people are full of seething energy, despise 
cowardice and weakness, and “are liable to an outbreak of 
warlike spirit under what we conceive to be a real provocation” ; 
and “fight with an indomitable determination to conquer 
when once we are convinced of the justice of our cause.” The 
words I have italicised show how utterly Professor Giddings’ 
impregnable castle collapses. There is no argument at all 
left. He shows a little later that the opponents of aggression 
have excellent material to work upon, and may very well hope 
for success :— 

“ Nevertheless, all this American love of adventure, struggle, 
and risk is astonishingly held within certain bounds. The 
restraining influence is the dominant Puritan spirit in our 
morals and religion. We do not deliberately or 
willingly enter upon war or upon commercial speculation 
unless plausible excuses can be offered to the Puritan 
conscience. Perhaps we are aggressive, but we do not like to 
be regarded as ruthlessly or indecently aggressive.” 

It follows from Professor Giddings’ analysis that the American 
people wanted a pretext for war. They had wanted it several 
times, he says, during the last twenty-five years—twice with 
Great Britain over the Behring Sea dispute and the Venezuelan 
boundary. For all his struggling and protesting he has to 
own that the Maine worked by Yellow Journalists afforded the 
pretext that was necessary. At p. 240 we find the Maine 
incident given as the best illustration of “ political frenzy”’ :— 

“We do not need,” he says, “the lurid pages of Carlyle or 
the solemn warnings of Edmund Burke to deepen our dread of 
proletarian madness.” 

We have to fear not only the mob but ourselves :— 

“Was it calm reason that held sway when, throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, the cry of ‘Remember the 
Maine !’ was passed from lip to lip? Do we know 
that however expedient and righteous the war with Spain may 
have been, there was no real discussion of either expediency or 
morals until after hostilities were begun 7?” 

It will be remembered that what Professor Giddings set 
out to show was that the opposition to territorial expansion, 
to the war in the Philippines, and so on was, and is, so futile 
that no one but a fool (however wrong he thinks the policy) 
will oppose. But now we learn that the accidental blowing 
up of a ship was what saved the nation from the long, long 
canker of peace. Professor Giddings convinces us that the 
nation, of which he is a distinguished ornament, has a 
conscience. If that conscience can be appealed to it will 
refrain from, or avoid, wrongdoing. Why did not the Vene- 
zuela dispute result in war? “I believe,” says the Professor, 
sublimely unconscious that he is driving the last nail into the 
coffin of his “ inevitability” argument, “that the real reason 
why nothing came of that anger, and why no serious results 
followed the Chilean episode, was the deep, underlying 
conscientiousness of the American people. Angry as they 
were, and ready as they were to fight, if fighting were 
necessary, they could not enter upon war without, at least, the 
semblance of moral reason. They had to find a 
pretext.” This is the end of the argument. What follows 
enforces our point that Professor Giddings provides a complete 
answer to himself. If you believe your country to be wrong 
your business is to try to convert it to your view, being assured 
that if you succeed it will have enough moral strength to 
desist (as Great Britain did in 1881) from a wrongful policy 
already entered upon. In the same way, if you see danger of 
your country committing a blunder, or a crime, it is your duty 
to expostulate and warn. One quite agrees with Professor 
Giddings that little blame attaches to the American people for 
their intervention in Cuba, The sufferings of the Cubans 
were real, and their Government corrupt :— 

“That years of bad gove-nment h:d culminaied in a 


deliberate attempt to starve the reconcetrados was believed by 
every newspapersreading American who had no exact know- 
ledge of political conditions beyond the borders of his own 
commonwealth, With hardly an exception the 
religious Press insisted that it was the duty of America to 
intervene.’ 
Who can wonder that good and pious people should take their 
ethics from what calls itself and is therefore called the 
religious Press? Some day these scribes will be found out 
In the meantime let us concede that a nation generally does 
wrong in the full belief that it isdoing right. Then, of course, 
factum valet, There are many formulas to cover Imperial 
piracy. 

I am sorry that no space remains in which to develop 
some of the amenities which surround these devastating 
doctrines. There is, for example, to be for those who 
survive or are not conscripted in the wars for Imperial 
expansion a higher education and a survival of civil liberty. 
Trusts and monopolies are to be severely tolerated. Tramps 
are to be enslaved. There is a good deal about character. 
“Ethics cannot stop at integrity. It must expand into 
utilitarianism.” The sociologist is not disappointed in his 
expectation of finding that it is the unprogressive minority 
who “suffer the pains of progress.” But readers must turn 
to the book and fill in the picture, which includes many 
interesting and shrewd observations of electoral and social 
conditions in the United States. I will add one more 
“ sententia” which will suggest difficulties to those who wish 
to rejoice equally at Omdurman and Paardeberg :— 

“That which enormously benefits mankind is too often the 
irretrievable ruin of the few. For illustration one need not be 
confined to the familiar facts of the wasting of barbarian 
peoples before the advance of civilisation, or the sacrifice of 
life in national self-defence.” 

After bloodshed philosophy. 


F. W. H. 





THE ADVANCE TO INDIA, 


INNERMOST Asta. By R. P. Cobbold (late 60th Rifles). London: 
Heinemann. 


Apart from the regrettably mythical regions in which M. de 
Rougemont’s astral body underwent so many vicissitudes, there 
is probably no other part of the world which possesses such a 
fascination for Englishmen as the Pamirs and the remote 
mountain fastnesses “‘ where three empires meet.” Other nations 
as well as our own have contributed to the scanty roll of men who 
have taken their lives in their hands, and sometimes lost them, 
in the endeavour to fathom some of the mystery which sur- 
rounds the Roof of the World. Sven Hedin’s heroic journey, 
the murder of Dutreuil de Rhins, the explorations of 
Younghusband and Bower, of Bonvalot and Ney Elias, and 
somewhat further afield, the unavailing efforts of Littledale 
and Landor to penetrate into Thibet ; these are some of the 
chapter-headings in the history of the opening up of inner- 
most Asia. And although theodolites and triangulation 
formulas did not form part of Mr. Cobbold’s impedimenta, 
yet his opportunities for observation of another kind were 
so unusual, and his use of them so excellent, that this record 
of his wanderings entitles him to an honourable place among 
more scientific explorers. Paradoxical though it may seem, 
I cannot help thinking that the valus of Mr. Cobbold’s 
opinions on political questions is increased by the fact that 
his object was sport pure and simple, and nota search after 
matter that would confirm any previous convictions he held 
upon such debatable subjects as the ethics of Russian expan- 
sion and the Indian frontier policy. 

“Padgett, M.P.,” is not without imitators even now 
Indeed, the whole tone of the book is level-headed and its 
conclusions convincing, a result to which the “habit of 
political thought” prescribed for intending travellers by the 
author no doubt contributed. . 

Mr. Cobbold’s route took him from Srinagar through 
Gilgit and Hunza over the Pamirs to Kashgar, where he fore- 
gathered with M. Petrovsky, the Russian Consul-General, and 
Mr. Macartney, and thereby obtained his first glimpse of the 
methods employed by their respective Governments in up- 
holding and furthering their interests. The Russian, like his 
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colleagues in Northern Persia and elsewhere, has an imposing 
uniform and a Cossack guard; his diplomacy is the more 
effective from the fact that there isalways a whipping in store 
for the Taotai at the hands of the Cossacks unless he complies 
with M. Petrovsky’s demands :— 

“And so Chinese rule continues in Kashgaria under the 
patronage of the Russian Consul-General, until the psycho- 
logical moment arrives for the Cossacks to occupy the country, 
when the Chinese will speedily depart to make way for a 
military governor-general of Eastern Turkestan.” 

The position of the British representative, on the other 
hand, arouses Mr. Cobbold’s indignation. He has no consular 
status or powers; the Chinese, with Russian connivance, 
maltreat his servants and take every opportunity of rendering 
his position ridiculous, and his efforts to promote Indian trade 
nugatory. : 

“The action of the Yarkand Amban in March last in 
reversing a decision of Macartney’s in an arbitration case 
between two British subjects has been unfavourably com- 
mented upon far and wide, as was also his fining certain 
British subjects who had presented petitions to Mr. Macartney, 
and threatening them with flogging and other penalties should 
they ever dare to present him petitions again or show any 
civilities to English travellers. I need hardly point 
out how injurious it is to British prestige that such treatment of 
our Agent can be possible. Reports of this action of the 
Amban's have circulated all over the Pamirs; and through 
Kadakshi and Afghan traders, of whom there are numbers in 
Kashgar and Yarkand, have been carried on to the Oxus ; for 
Captain Kevekiss asked me about it at Charog. . . . . The 
readiness with which the British Government swallows the 
repetted snubbings accorded by the insolent Chinese to its 
representative have long made our statesmen ridiculous, and 
Mr. Macartney’s position intolerable.” 

The result, of course, is a widespread belief in the weakness 
of England and in the superior power of Russia. 

All the Russian officials whom Mr. Cobbold met talked 
very freely on political subjects, and the reports of his conver- 
sations with M. Petrovsky and with Kevekiss, who held him a 
prisoner on parole at Charog for several weeks, are full of 
interest. 

From Kashgar he went on through Vierny, bagged his 
first tiger near Lake Balkash, passed, thanks to his servant, as 
a Pasha with a hundred wives at Chilik, narrowly escaped 
death several times amid the precipices of the Bartang, and 
finally was caught by Captain Kevekiss and kept at the Russian 
post of Charog until he was marched to the frontier, from 
which he made his way back, penniless and sometimes in 
great straits tor food, vid Chalt and Gilgit to Kashmir. 
Fascinating as is the story of his adventures, his intercourse 
with the Russians and his visit to the Afghan frontier post at 
Bar Panj, opposite the Russian fort at Charog, the chief 
interest and merit of the book lies in the final chapters, in 
which he discusses the Russian activity on the Pamirs and the 
future of Innermost Asia :— 

“ The object of Russia in her occupation of the Pamirs was 
to obtain a vantage ground from which, time and opportunity 
offering, a descent might be made on other and more desirable 
realms. The scheme, brilliant in its inception, was ably 
developed ; and Russia holds the whole of Innermost Asia in 
her hand without having lost a life in the attainment. In itself 
the Pamirs is a white elephant. Unproductive, lacking in com- 
munications, destitute of settled population, the region con- 
stitutes merely a source of expenditure without hope of return, 
As a fulcrum on which to work the lever of expansion, how- 
ever, the Pamirs are likely to prove of the utmost possible value ; 
for, commanding Kashgaria on the one side and Badakshan on 
the other, they afford the means for the acquisition of both.” 

This, continues Mr. Cobbold, is only part of a well-matured 
scheme, “a mighty principle which to-day forms the leading 
item in the Russian programme for future progress,” its end 
being to embrace the whole of Northern Afghanistan. The 
Frontier Commission of 1887 gave Russia the Kushk valleys, 
and its realisation is not far off. Certainly the instances of 
Russian activity given by Mr. Cobbold, their organised body 
of native spies whose operations include Chitral and Kabul, 
their careful surveys and plans for every possible military 
movement, and, what is more to the point, the comparatively 
heavy expenditure which they incur year after year without 
any immediate return, all point to the fact that before long 
the weaker buffer States and peoples will be engulfed, and the 
Anglo-Russian frontiers will become coterminous. Frankly, 
the result is, and always has been, inevitable. The point to 
be considered by the British Government is simply whether 
its interests will be best served by meeting the Russians half- 


way, or acquiescing in their absorption of the present inter- 
mediate territories. Those who hold any views on the subject 
cannot do better than test their correctness by the light of 
Mr. Cobbold’s information, not the least important part of 
which is the admirable appendix on Indian trade, which 
contains also the treaties respecting the Russo-Afghan and 
Pamir boundaries. 

A word of praise is due to the illustrations—by far the 
best I have seen in any recent work of travel. Having 
followed Captain Younghusband to some extent in his journey, 
Mr. Cobbold might have further imitated him by enclosing 
his map separately in a pocket, and by marking his route 
thereon, 

This is, however, a small matter, yet one to be regretted 
as being the sole blot on what, from either a political or a 
sporting point of view, is certainly a noteworthy and fascinating 
book. 


R. P. t. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


THE HovustnG QvuEsTION. By Alfred Smith. Swan Sonnenschein. 
Houses FOR THE WORKING CLASSES IN URBAN DISTRICTs. By 
S. W. Cranfield and Doyle Potter. Batsford. 


Ir is useless to make good laws if they are not well 
administered, and no administration is likely to be good unless 
it is inspired and supported by public opinion. Fifteen years 
ago the Royal Commissioners declared that their labours and 
counsels would be in vain if the motive power of public 
opinion did not turn to the improvement of local administra- 
tion. Despite all the efforts of housing reformers, it is still 
possible to question whether public opinion has even yet 
awakened fully to a sense of the urgency of the housing 
problem, probably one of the gravest of the day. Nothing 
is more likely to perform the awakening process than the 
spread of information, and nothing therefore will be more 
valuable than a proper appreciation of the real diff- 
culties of the problem. Mr. Alfred Smith, the late chairman 
of the London County Council Housing Committee, is 
obviously in a position to understand the question, and his 
little book ought to be generally read. There is nothing very 
new in it, and it bears the marks of somewhat hasty writing, 
but it is a useful survey of the problem, written in clear and 
concise language. Mr. Smith is not content with a sensational 
description of the extent and evils of overcrowding—though, 
indeed, it is difficult not to make such a description sensational. 
He points out what are the existing agencies for the promo- 
tion of better dwellings, and upon what lines further legisla- 
tion and further efforts should proceed. In his account 
of the Artizans’ Dwellings Companies, the Society for 
Improving the Conditions of the Labouring Classes should 
have found a place. It is true that the actual buildings in the 
possession of the society are few, but all honour is due to it, 
for it was—as the Labourers’ Friend Society—the first to erect 
model dwellings, it performed a most admirable work in 
showing how to repair and adapt existing small houses, and was 
the means of disseminating much valuable information. No 
mention is made of other organizations for the improvement 
of housing conditions, such as the Mansion House Council on 
the dwellings of the poor. 

With regard to the future, Mr. Smith considers that most 
is to be hoped from increased transit facilities. In London, 
he thinks the municipal or county authorities might meet a 
very real need by building combined lodging houses, or family 
houses, on the model of that provided by the Glasgow 
Corporation, and he makes one or two other suggestions. But 
the real crux of the problem is the land question. The Royal 
Commission declared that “the incidence of local taxation 
stands seriously in the way of all progress and reform.” 
Taking this dictum as his test, Mr. Smith proceeds to show 
how the present methods discourage building and the 
development of land on the outskirts of great cities. His 
discussion of the question is both interesting and suggestive, 
and the book may be commended to all who are or ought to 
be interested in the problem, 
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The work of Messrs. Cranfield and Potter is of quite 
a different character. It consists of a number of plans 
and designs for small houses, which these gentlemen have 
prepared to enable private individuals and public bodies 
to compare and select the plan or combination of plans 
most suitable for particular requirements and _ localities. 
The designs include single cottages and cottage flats, 
ranging from the tiny four-roomed single dwelling to the 
double cottage with six rooms in each tenement. Many of the 
plans are excellent, and great pains have been taken over those 
minor details upon which so much of the comfort of a house 
depends—the position of the coal-store, the arrangements of 
door, windows, and fireplace, which make it possible to fit in 
a bed which is neither in a direct draught nor yet across the 
doorway, the space for cupboards and dresser, the provision 
of a ventilated store cupboard or pantry, and much else. Most 
of the houses would be suitable for the artizan and his family, 
but the smallest of the cottage flats should be within the reach 
of the very poor, if the building is carried out wiih the utmest 
regard for economy. The remarks and explanations which 
accompany the plans are beth sensible and clear, and we have 
no doubt that the book will prove useful. 


L. F. 


THE FOUNDER OF IMPERIALISM. 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By Harold E. Gorst. London: 
Blackie and Son. 


Tuis book is the latest addition to the rather curious medley 
of volumes which are from time to time appearing as the 
“Victorian Era Series,” and the entrusting of Disraeli’s 
biography to Mr. Harold Gorst has produced a highly interest- 
ing result. Mr. Gorst approaches his deity’s shrine from two 
points of view; on the one hand he pays homage to the 
enormous cleverness of the Hebrew, who compelled the 
gentlemen of England to accept him as their champion, who 
dished the Whigs in 1867 and reorganised his party in 1868 ; 
and, on the other hand, he does obeisance before the high priest 
and original patentee of latter-day Imperialism. This double- 
edged devotion is accompanied by the undercurrent of cheerful 
cynicism which is naturally associated with the name of Gorst. 
The Conservative victory of 1874, we are told, was not “the 
result of a great Conservative reaction, or of a wave of 
Imperialism passing through the country.” Nothing of the 
kind ; let not Tory democrats deceive themselves :— 

“ The British workman never has cared, and probably never 
will care, twop -nce about anything so far removed from cheap 
beer and the improvement of conditions of labour as Impe- 
rialism. This fact—an unhappy one, but nevertheless a fact 
was fully recognised by the wire-pullers of the Conservative 
party.” 

Considering that the organiser of the victory of 1874 was a 
certain “ Mr. Gorst, who had entered the House of Commons 
in 1866 as member for Cambridge, but had lost his seat in the 
election of 1868,” this testimony, frank but filial, throws a con- 
clusive light upon Conservative methods and ideals. But 
while Mr. Harold Gorst is the best of witnesses to prove that 
the Tories won the election of 1874 by recognising the 
“unhappy” fact of the British workmen’s fondness for beer 
and distaste for Imperialism, there seems no reason to regard 
him as infallible when he adds that “it is equally mis- 
leading to attribute the defeat of 1880 to a revulsion 
of feeling against Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy.” 1 
have searched through Mr. Gorst’s book to find some sug- 
gestion of justification for this judgment, but the only attempt 
to prove it is the statement that the election of 1880 was won 
“because the Liberal party possessed—what they lacked in 
1874—an organisation to supply suitable candidates and to 
bring voters to the poll.” This sentence is eloquent of Mr. 
Gorst’s political idealism, but it seems a very imperfect 
explanation. Has Mr. Gorst never heard of the disgust which 
Disraeli aroused by laughing at the Bulgarian massacres as 
“ coffee-house babble brought by an anonymous Bulgarian to 
a consul”? Has he never heard of the vast meeting of 
working men at Blackheath in September, 1876, which set on 
foot the agitation which compelled the reconstitution of 
Turkey? Has he never heard of the National Conference at 





St. James's Hall, which brought about the Constantinople Con- 
ference? The truth is that although the British workman 
may never have cared twopence about Disraeli’s Imperialism, 
he cared very much indeed about putting a stop to it. If Mr. 
Gorst would read the speeches of the Midlothian Campaign 
he would find they dealt mainly with foreign policy; if he 
would investigate what was the most popular joke on political 
platforms in 1879 and 1880, he would find it in the ridicule earned 
by Lord Beaconstfield’s laudation of the Cyprus Convention, 
When Mr. Gladstone first ventured to examine the Imperialistic 
legend that Cyprus was to be a naval harbour, a place of arms, 
a garrison commanding the Suez Canal and protecting the 
road to India, he had his windows broken, was boycotted by 
smart society, and became the victim of assaults and abuse 
which have only found their parallel in recent demonstrations 
jointly organised by leading newspapers and drunken hooli- 
gans. But the taboo of 1878 became the triumph of 1880. 
When Mr. Gorst reflects on these things, will he be quite so 
sure that Disraelitish Imperialism had nothing to do with the 
Tory rout of 1880? 

Indeed, the most interesting thing about these 250 pages 
is not the information they give about Lord Beaconsfield’s 
career, but the light they throw upon a young Tory's view 
of his great master. Nothing, for instance, is more significant 
than Mr. Gorst’s first paragraph in the chipter headed “ Dish- 
ing the Whigs.” After the ugly observation that “there are 
degrees of reprehensibleness,” the author begs us to remember, 
in extenuation of the betrayal which Lord Salisbury 
denounced, two facts. These are (1) that Liberals had hit on 
the “ comfortable and prosperous” plan of lowering the fran- 
chise by instalments ; and (2) that the introduction of house- 
hold suffrage was after all only aquestionof time. Therefore 
posterity must forgive Disraeli—nay, must recognise his 
excellence! Surely the gospel of opportunism was never 
so openly preached. No wonder that the present Prime 
Minister declared such proceedings would— 

“destroy the whole basis on which our form of government 

rests, and make the House of Commons a mere scrambling 

place for office. You practically banish all honourable men 
from the political arena ; aad you will find in the long run that 
the time will come when your statesmen will become nothing 
but political adventurers, and that professions of opinion will 
be looked upon as so many political manceuvres for the purpose 
of attaining office.” 
Still more difficult to explain away is the recently published 
letter, addressed by Disraeli to Peel in 1841, when Peel was 
forming his second Administration. “I am not going to 
trouble you,” Disraeli wrote, proceeding by the well-known 
epistolary artifice to do what he repudiated— 

“with claims similar to those with which you must be 

wearied. I will not say that I have fought since 1834 four 

contests for your party, that I have expended great sums, have 
exerted my intelligence to the utmost for the propagation of 
your policy, and have that position in life which cin command 

a costly seat.” 

No, Mr. Disraeli will not say all this, but what he will say is— 

“TI confess, to be unrecognized at this moment by you 
appears to me to be overwhelming, and I appeal to your own 
heart—to that justice and that magnanimity which I feel are 
your characteristics—to save me from an intolerable humilia- 
tion.” 

Now five years later, in 1846, the writer of this letter was 
attacking Sir Robert Peel, with every extravagance of abuse, 
for his Free Trade policy, and Pecl retorted that it was 
surprising to find that one who had been an applicant for 
office had such a poor opinion of the man he had besought to 
be his patron. Thereupon, in Mr. Gorst’s words— 

“Disraeli jumped up and indignantly denied that he had 
asked for a place in the Government. It has often been 
asserted that he relied upon the fact that Peel was too much of 
a gentleman to produce the incriminating letter.” 

This is a more difficult case of conscience than the episode of 
1867, and so Mr. Gorst submitted Disraeli’s letter to a “high 
legal authority,” who points out that there is “no direct appli- 
cation for a post in the Government” in this precious piece of 
importunity ! Disraeli’s memory is, indeed, kept green by 
this ingenious subtlety. The only misfortune is that the Peel 
Memoirs contain also, if I am not mistaken, a parallel petition 
from Mrs. Disraeli on her husband's behalf, which the high 
iegal authority will find rather difficult to reconcile with his 
theory. However, most of us will be quite content to accept 
the explanation and draw our own conclusions. 
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Liberals ought to be very grateful to Mr. Gorst for this 
little biography. After the fulsome inanities of the Primrose 
League, it is refreshing to discover the more than hereditary 
frankness with which Mr. Gorst dissects the motives and 
methods of the great apostle of Imperialism. As for the 
results of his teaching, are they not around us every day—at 
Scarborough, at Stratford, at Mile End and elsewhere? We 
hope this book will be put in the library of every Liberal club 
in England ; the only readers for whom it may be dangerous 
are young men who have not yet lost the belief that the 
pursuit of politics is worthy of the best energies of the best 
men, that great statesmen are disinterested, and that Oriental 
display, whether in nations or in individuals, is vulgar. 





A PLFA FOR HAWKING. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By E. B. Michell- 
With three Photogravures by G. E. Lodge, and other Illustra- 
tions. London: Methuen. 


HAWKING or falconry is a sport which appeals to the imagina- 
tion of the average Englishman, if his notions concerning it 
are usually extremely vague. He knows, however, that in 
this country it dates back at least to Norman times, and that 
Plantagenet and Tudor and Stuart sovereigns kept hawks, as 
did some members of the Royal Family down to the middle of 
the eigrteenth century. He knows, too, that the sport has 
been celebrated with pen and pencil, and is acquainted with 
some of the allusions to it in Shakespeare that have passed 
into proverbs. 

In recent years there has been a revival of the practice. 
The Old Hawking Club has been established, and there has 
been a considerable increase in the number of persons who 
keep hawks. These facts justify Mr. Michell’s book, for his 
aim is to give a popular account of hawking, with as few 
technicalities as possible, in the hope that some sportsmen 
who have hitherto held aloof may be induced “to give this old 
and honourable sport a trial.” 

After a too brief summary of the history and literature of 
hawking, the author treats of the birds employed, including a 
few which are used only in the East. The long-winged or 
“noble ’ hawks include the gyrfalcon and its like (here called 
collectively “ gers”), the peregrine (the female of which is the 
falcon of sport), the hobby, the merlin and the kestrel; the 
short-winged (or “ignoble”) hawks are the goshawk and 
sparrowhawk. The former stoop to their prey, or quarry from 
above ; the latter follow it from behind. A few facts are also 
given as to the employment of eagles in Russia and the East. 
The attire of the birds—jesses, leashes and hoods—the methods 
of knotting and fastening, the construction of the cadge or 
frame on which the birds are carried to the field are clearly 
described. And it is not without interest to note that the 
author has invented “what may be called a pole cadge,” on 
which hawks may be carried by a man on a bicycle. 

Practically all the hawks that come into the market are 
taken on the open heath at Valkenswaard, in Holland, on the 
autumn migration, by the sons of Adrien Mdllen, who was 
falconer to the Dutch Loo Club. The method adopted is 
somewhat complicated, but very ingenious. The man who 
works the apparatus is hidden ina small cabin, within sight 
of which a shrike is tethered, so that it can retreat into shelter 
if attacked. When the terror of the shrike warns the 
falconer of the approach of afalcon he looses, by means of 
strings leading to his hut, a tethered pigeon and tethered 
hawk, which are allowed to flutter about so as to attract the 
stranger. When the falcon is at close quarters these two 
birds are pulled back to their boxes, and by a third string a 
second tethered pigeon is let out, so as to be seen by the falcon, 
which is waiting above for the bird which disappeared. If 
all goes well it stoops to this pigeon, and seizes it. As soon as 
this happens, pigeon and falcon are drawn up to a bow-net, 
by the line attached to the pigeon, and the net is sprung by 
another line fastened to the upper hoop. The ends of the 
lines inside the hut are marked with pieces of stuff of different 
colours, to enable the falconer to distinguish them in an 
instant. 

The chapter on “Training and Entering” needs tq be 








supplemented, for it omits all reference to entering hawks by 
means of quarry—such as rooks, pigeons, or larks—attached 
to a creance, or long line, though this omission is to some 
extent remedied by the description of the use of live 
lures. The principle in both cases is the same as in the 
employment of pigeons in trapping hawks at Valkenswaard. 
But when birds are entered by means of quarry on a creance, 
or when live lures are used, it is to be hoped that regard will 
be paid to Mr. Michell’s plea for as much humanity as possible 
in the process. 

The subsequent chapters deal chiefly with work in the 
field ; and accounts are given of some excellent flights at 
quarry of different kinds by the author's birds and by those of 
his friends. The practical side of the sport is also exemplified 
by numerous extracts from quarry books and hawking diaries. 
Accidents and maladies are pretty fully treated, though the 
reliance on physicking is greater than some falconers will 
agree with. Mr. Michell, no doubt, knows the recipe of the 
old Scotch falconer, “Gi'e ‘em a warm doo,” maintaining 
that a live pigeon was the best possible remedy for the ills 
which affect hawks in confinement. The anecdotes in the last 
chapter are not very striking; and the space they occupy 
would have been more usefully devoted to an amplification of 
the meagre details given as to the law concerning trained 
hawks, and a fuller account of recent cases. 

Mr. Michell has produced a very useful and interesting 
book, which fills a gap in the sport he has followed for more 
than thirty years ; and he may confidently expect a large circle 
of readers. Old falconers will probably cling to their favourite 
authors, though not a few of them will give The Art and 
Practice of Hawking a place on their bookshelves by the side 
of Mr. Harting’s Hints on Hawks. The illustrations are good, 
and those from drawings from Mr. G. E, Lodge deserve high 
praise. 


H. S. 





A SPORTSMAN ON THE BOER PROBLEM. 


AMONG Horses IN SoutH AFRicA. By Captain W. H. Hayes, 
F.R.C.V.S., late of “ The Buffs.” London : R. A. Everett. 


THE title of this book, most of the material for which was 
collected some years ago, is, perhaps, a little misleading. 
The author deals incidentally only, if thoroughly enough, with 
the horse problem in South Africa, the importance of which 
will be appreciated from the fact that 20,000 steeds have been 
supposed to die there every year from “sickness.” The work 
may be described as the gossipy record of impressions of men 
and things in the Colonies and the Republics received by a 
military Anglo-Indian sportsman whose journeys up and down 
the world have given him a broad outlook on life and a sympa- 
thetic intelligence. 

Captain Hayes works by an invaluable recipe for a good 
book. To interest your readers, write not what you suppose 
may interest them, but what undoubtedly interests you. He 
does not pretend to the profundity or the scientific methods 
of Mr. Hobson. Nevertheless, a realisation of his ownignorance 
about South Africa, a reasonable acquaintance with human 
nature, a ready belief in the principle of put-yourself-in-his- 
place, and an honest desire to rise above prejudice have given 
him an insight conspicuously lacking in not a few seemingly 
well-equipped travellers who have written on “ Land en Volk” 
between Table Bay and the Limpopo. A semi-sporting 
volume on South Africa will go where Mr. Hobson, let alone 
Dr. Theal and Mr. Bryce, would have no welcome, and it is 
satisfactory to feel that its influence can only be for good. 

The strength of the book lies in what may be called its 
local colour and character sketches. Johannesburg is— 

“a splendidly flourishing mining camp no doubt, but still 
nothing more than a place at which to dig up gold and fight 
for its possession.” 

What could be better in its way than this picture of Olive 
Schreiner ?— 

“ She is sensible, hard-working, nice to other ladies, full of 
original thought, and has a kindly, pleasant face.” 

South Africa is full of ne’er-do-wells. Here is an illustration 
of the kind of thing :— 

“A man who had commanded a distinguished infantry 
regiment was hawking milk round Johannesburg.” 
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This was the way of Mr. Rhodes—Rhodes of Oriel—with the 
Cap? Dutch :— 

“He ‘fetched’ them with his accessibility, easy manners, 
masterfulness, and entire absence of ‘side.’ The slack, not to 
say slovenly, way he dressed, and the readiness with which he 
would stand and take a drink made them regard him as one of 
themselves.” 

And here are the Cape Dutch themselves with their few 
wants :— 

“A suit of clothes lasts for years. They don't buy books, 
back horses, smoke tobacco they don't grow, drink liquor they 
don't make, or eat food which their farms do not produce. 
They don't ‘take any delight out of themselves.’ With a 
minimum of trouble they make more than they can spend with 
raising cattle, Angora goats, merino sheep and ostriches.” 

Turning to Cape politics, the author does not hide from 
himself the fact that “Mr. Rhodes and his party were 
reactionary to a high degree” :— 

“ They levied heavy import duties on common necessaries of 
life, such as wheat (38 per cent.), flour (39 per cent.), paraffin (202 
per cent.), unrefined sugar (107 per cent.), books (20 per cent.). 
Having played into the hands of his Dutch friends, he dida 
bit ‘on his own,’ by taking advantage of his official position to 
favour the industry of his company by an unjust and barbar- 
ously severe law [I.D.B. legislation] for which the De Beers 
gave no return, there being no tax on diamonds. Mr. Rhodes 
raived the franchise qualification from £25 to £75. He even 
tried to legalise the infliction of corporal punishment for 
offences, no matter how trivial, committed by servants towards 
their masters. His policy was certainly un-English.” 

As to the war, Captain Hayes, “while sincerely wishing 
success to our troops,” hopes for “a generous peace.” With 
regard to the blacks, his view is that we claimed for them from 
the Boers— 

“equal rights with the white man, but were careful not to 
give them to our own darkies in Natal and India. We were 
rough on the Boers in hurrying them out of Cape Colony and 
Natal, and in refusing them representation, and they were 
rough on the blacks.” 

At the same time— 

“my experience has been that Englishmen abroad do not 
treat black men much better than the Boers.” 

In Johannesburg an “Englishman” knocked about Captain 
Hayes’ Basuto groom, and although the landrost gave the 
offender a severe dressing down in court, not a word about it 
appeared in the Rand papers ! 

Was the war necessary? The author testifies that most 
of the Boers he met wanted to get on amicably with the 
English :— 

“Many of them told me that the ‘Dopper’ element would 
soon die out; that in the near future they would all speak 
English ; and that racial jealousy would then be atan end. Out 
of hundreds of English residents with whom I incidentally 
discussed politics, I did not meet a single one who laid any 
stress on the franchise.” 

As an illustration of the kind of thing the Boers had to put up 
with from what Captain Hayes calls “ English ‘Arries,” he 
mentions that at a concert given by the Pretoria Literary 
Society, which he attended, “the large majority” of his 
countrymen present kept their seats when at the close the 
“ President's March” was played, while on the performance of 
“God Save the Queen,” which followed, “the effusive exiles 


sprang to their feet and sang the words as loud as they could 


shout.” 

Going back to the war of independence, the author 
expresses the conviction that our quarrel was an unjust one, 
and—in agreement with the best authorities—declares that if 
Mr. Gladstone had not made peace after Majuba “ the whole 
of South Africa would have been in a blaze.” As to the present 
struggle he is under no illusions :— 

“If South Africa were a country which English settlers 
could colonise, our task would be the simple one of conquering 
the Boers. . . Having gained the victory, we shall 
have the much mofe difficult and equally important job of 
making the Boers our friends. They will form the bulk of the 
residents ; they rapidly increase in number ; and if they remain 
filled with hostile feelings against us, how are we permanently 
to keep the country? An army of occupation, which would 
cost more than the Boers could pay, is not a pleasant alterna- 
live. 

Yet our Government and its Press, which are for taking away 
the independence of the two Republics, have no other ! 

Captain Hayes’ unpretentious little book has some faults, 
no doubt, but one leaves it with the impression of having come 
on an oasis in the desert of recent South African publications. 


J. W. R-S. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


The Fortnightly Review for April contains two historical 
sketches of interest. One is Mr. Edward Dicey’s account of 
Lord Carnarvon’s abortive attempt, now a quarter of a century 
old, to confederate South Africa by sending out Mr. Froude 
on behalf of the Colonial Office to confer with representatives 
of the various colonies and States. Confederation however 
was not the immediate cause of that curious journey; it was 
in the first place intended to smooth over the quarrel con- 
cerning the British annexation of Griqualand West—in 
plainer language, to allay Dutch indignation at the theft of 
the Kimberley diamond fields. Annexation, however, is not 
always the best of preliminaries to confederation—a moral of 
1875 which may have its application to less remote problems. 
The other historical sketch is a lively account of George IV.’s 
visit to Ireland in 1821—an extraordinary story of Royal con- 
descension and Celtic enthusiasm. O'’Connell’s animosity to 
the King was exchanged for the most extravagant adulation, 
and the wearing of party colours—the green and the orange— 
was suspended in favour of blue, “the national colour of 
ancient Ireland, the colour of the Knights of St. Patrick, 
universally displayed in silk bows, rosettes and scarves.” 
Byron and Tom Moore were aghast at this “worse than 
Eastern prostration” before “the Fourth of the fools and 
oppressors called George.” The King, no doubt, acted with 
much good sense, though with very little dignity, and 
O'Connell, at any rate, remained constant in his loyal enthu- 
siasm ever afterwards. But Mr. Michael MacDonagh’s 
amusing descriptions certainly justify his comment that an 
Irish crowd is “always more devoted to persons than to 
institutioris.”. And what a personality for devotion! Praed 
expressed the English Radical’s view when he wrote (but did 
not dare to print)— 

“ A noble, nasty course he ran, 
Supremely filthy and fastidious ; 
He was the world’s first gentleman, 
And made the appellation hideous !” 

An informing article, or rather a compilation, appears in the 
same number of the Fortnightly on “The House of Moliére,” by 
Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher. Its interest is entirely in its summary 
of the history of the Comédie Frangaise, but its résumé of 
facts makes amusing reading. It traces the history of State- 
authorised acting in Paris from the Letters Patent granted by 
Charles VI. in 1402 to the Brotherhood of the Passion to repre- 
sent Miracle Plays, through the period when they sublet their 
privilege to the Enfants sans Souci (who introduced the 
“ Sotie,” or farce, into dramatic art), and that of the rise of the 
Clercs de la Basoche, who started a rival entertainment in 
their performances of the Moralities. In 1548 the Brother- 
hood were given a monopoly, and began the uninterrupted 
line which ended in the subsidised Théatre Francais. The 
establishment of the Theatre of the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
which took another sub-lease of their monopoly from the 
Brotherhood of the Passion, and from whose stage Cyrano de 
Bergerac drove Montfleury, and the rise of the Theatre du 
Marais, where Corneille made his first appearance, led up to 
the arrival of Moliére, in 1658, and his famous Theatre du Palais 
Royal, and its right to use the name of “ Troupe du Roi.” In 
1680, however, Louis XIV. amalgamated these three principal 
theatres. The author goes on to describe the vicissitudes of the 
theatre in the religious interval of Louis XIV.'s reign, its 
sojournings in various buildings, the dangers which it met, 
first from its semi-republican minority and afterwards from 
its Royalist sympathies, until the non-Royalist members under 
the great Talma settled first at the Theatre Louvois, then at 
the Odéon, and finally, in 1799, at the house in the Rue 
Richelieu which has just been burned down, and was originally 
designed by Louis-Victor Louis, the architect of Louis XVI. 
The decree of October 15th, 1812, executed at Moscow, by 
which Napoleon established the constitution of the Comédie 
Frangaise, virtually as it is to-day, is quoted at length and is full 
of interest. The conditions under which the profits are annually 
divided among the members or sociélaires, while the less 
prominent actors receive a fixed salary as pensionnaires, the 
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control of the Thédire by a director and a small committee of 
sociétaires responsible to the Minister of Fine Arts, the system 
of pensions on retirement and the subsidy from the State, 

and the recruiting ground which is obtained in the school 

of the Conservatoire are generally well known, but the actual 

words of the original decree have a detailed interest of their 

own. 

One of the most interesting articles in the current number 
of the Economic Fournal is that contributed by Mrs. Bosanquet 
upon the Housing Problem in London. She does not take so 
gloomy a view as some :— 

“ By taking some particular street or area out of relation to 
the whole, there is no limit to the blackness of the picture 
which may be drawn ; while, on the other hand merely to take 
statistics about London as a whole can give little help towards 
solving local problems. But if we take district by district and 
watch what is going on in each, we can get general results of 
more significance than mere figures.” 

Mrs. Bosanquet endeavours to pursue the latter method with 
the aid of the reports of the Charity Organisation Society, and 
she comes to the conclusion that the problem is one of better 
redistribution quite as much as of increased accommodation— 
adding, of course, that the want of accommodation is driving 
people into London from the ‘villages, so that the London 
difficulty is artificially aggravated. In London over-popula- 
tion is eneouraged by the employers of cheap labour. In 
many parts, it appears from the reports collected in this article, 
rapacious Jew landlords are buying up house property, and 
reletting it at rents higher by 50 or 100 per cent. The worst 
cases of overcrowding seem to be those in which Jew land- 
lords have secured Jew tenants. 

Another interesting—and indeed learned—article is that 
contributed by Miss Hewart upon the Cloth Trade of the 
Northern Counties in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. It seems that the manufacture of cotton cloth 
began at Manchester in the sixteenth century and was already 
firmly established in Lancashire by the beginning of the seven- 
teenth ; but woollen cloth was made in Kendal at least as early 
as the reign of Richard II., and in Beverley still earlier. At 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII. an Act was passed “for 
making coverlets at York,” York being described in the 
preamble as one of the greatest cities within the realm of 
England. The principal handicraft then was “the weaving 
of coverlets,” whereby “a great number of the inhabitants and 
poor people of the said city and suburbs thereof have been 
daily set on work in spinning, carding, dyeing, weaving and 
otherwise.” The northern trade was more free from regula- 
tions than the southern, and Halifax enjoyed special exemp- 
tions. We know that in 1615 wool from the southern and 
eastern counties was sent to Leeds, Halifax, Wakefield, Roch- 
dale and other towns in the neighbourhood for manufacture, 
and that the export trade in both woollen and cotton goods to 
the Continent had become considerable. Those who are 
curious about the early history of the great staple trades of 
the North will do well to study Miss Hewart's carefully 
collected data. 

The March number of the Studio contains, amongst much 
else that is of interest, the conclusion of Mr. A. L. Baldry’s 
appreciation of Mr. J. S. Sargent. Given the desirability of 
the modern fashion of “appreciations,” Mr. Baldry has treated 
a fine subject with a skill that can only proceed from intimate 
knowledge and sympathy, avoiding, as it would be unpardon- 
able not to avoid, biographical details, except where they are 
necessary to mark the phases of the artistic career. From his 
early days in Florence until the present time Mr. Sargent’s 
life isa record of steady purpose and gradually increasing 
success, only broken by periodical flashes of brilliance, a 
record all the more remarkable when we consider that he is 
yet a comparatively young man. His remarkable power of 
assimilating what is best from the masters he has studied, the 
Gallic vivacity acquired in the atelier of M. Carolus Duran, 
the majestic influence of Velasquez, “the greatest painter 
that the world has ever known,” the Anglo-Saxon directness 
that came from the artist’s American origin, are placed clearly 
and succinctly before the reader of this article. Throughout, 
Mr. Baldry keeps to the fore the powerful individuality that 
gave the man his power of restraint until his time was come, 
and analyses that individuality with a view to explaining his 
predilection for portrait painting. 






FICTION, 


Tue Reset. By H. B. Marriott Watson. London: Heinemann. 

THE Love OF Parson Lorp, &c. By Mary E, Wilkins. London 
and New York. Harper and Bros. 

Was iT RIGHT To ForGiveE? By Amelia E. Barr. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Many felt that Mr. Marriott Watson’s last book, The 
Princess Xenia, was not worthy of him. It lacked the 
originality of plot and the refreshing vigour of his carlier 
work. We almost began to fear that over-production was 
going to destroy his careful workmanship and to dull the edge of 
his spirited imagination. His admirers will be glad, therefore, to 
welcome in The Rebel a recrudescence of those qualities which 
caused the author of The Adventurer and Galloping Dick to be 
hailed as a new star in the firmament of romantic literature. 
We are almost inclined to consider it the best bit of work he 
has yet done. 

The rebel is Anthony, fourth Earl of Cherwell, who led 
the rising at Taunton in 1684, and whose memoir is compiled 
and set forth by his cousin, Sir Hilary Mace, Bart., custos 
rotulorum for the county of Wilts. He is a fine fellow, this 
Lord Cherwell, with a touch of racial eccentricity and a 
gloriously independent spirit. The wisest of the Stuarts loves 
and defends him, even when it is his brother on whom the 
audacious Tony fastens as his private enemy and the enemy 
of the State. The story of his long struggle with the Duke of 
York; how he saves from the royal libertine the woman who 
becomes his wife, and how he actually fights the man who is 
heir to the throne of England, is told with an abundance of 
movement and a true feeling, not only for incident, but for 
character. Lord Cherwell himself is admirably developed ; 
James II. is no conventional villain, but a really bad man ; and 
Charles is shown in failing years with his wit intact, but his 
spirit somewhat saddened. The other persons of the tale, 
especially the voluptuous, scheming Lady Katharine Rood- 
house, are equally well drawn, and their conversation is a 
delightful play of wit and character. We commend Lord 
Cherwell's last interview with Charles II. to the student of 
dialogue. 

The incidents of The Rebel are widely exciting and, no 
doubt, highly improbable, but Mr. Marriott Watson makes up 
for extravagance of matter in most careful restraint of style. 
We have not read a better written book for some time. It 
makes certain Mr. Watson’s high place among contemporary 
novelists. 

There are few writers of short stories whose work has 
such distinction as that of Miss Mary E. Wilkins. Much 
as we admire the many good qualities in her longer 
novels, especially Pembroke, we feel that she is at her best in 
those dainty little sketches of New England country life 

which first gained our attention. The blended humour and 
pathos of the old who are young in all but years, the dignified 
reserve of the New England character, its naive cunning and 
mysterious simplicity, and the overpowering and inexplicable 
force of love that will find out its way are the chief subjects 
of the stories which make up this volume, The Love of 
Parson Lord, &c. To them Miss Wilkins brings her vivid 
pictorial style, which is full of colour but subdued and 
decorative. Miss Wilkins is at her best when she is 
describing some simple idealist who makes a useless but heroic 
attempt to withstand the natural development of character. 
Such an one is Parson Lord, who has dedicated his daughter 
to the service of the Lord, but is so far aware of the futility of 
his act that he ministers to her worldly taste by stealth with 
mysterious presents of dolls and fine raiment. Such an oneagain 
is Cornelia Pezor—described as having “ thrust herself so far 
behind the trimmed and burning lamp of love that she had 
become, as it were, a wedding guest of all life "—who tries to tutor 
her younger sister’s love for romance by sending her imaginary 
love-letters, the supposed writer of which is such a pure and 
exalted person that Cornelia feels that her sister is safe from 
declining on any baser mortal. There is nothing new in 
Miss Wilkins’ latest book. It is what we have been led to 
expect from the writer of The Far Away Melody, but it is for 
that all the more welcome, 
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“ How much can a Dutchman forgive ?” would have been 
a good alternative title for the latest novel by the authoress of 
Prisoners of Conscience. It appears that he can forgive a good 
deal. Adriana Van Hoosen and her Anthony were 
both unfortunate in their marriages. Harry and Rose Filmer 
were both weak, pleasure-loving people, who, with their 
mother, had been attempting to keep up a position in New 
York society on insufficient means. 
drink, which the 


+) - 
brother 


Rose has a tendency to 
quiet affection of her most model husband 
does not altogether remove. Harry does not find all the 
happiness he expects in his prim, if beautiful, wife. The 
result is, practically, disloyalty to the marriage vow on the part 
of the Filmers, mute and patient forbearance on the part of 
the Van Hoosens, and, when the time comes, repentance and 
forgiveness, with a somewhat improbable prospect of future 
happiness. 

Miss Amelia EF 
much from its 
character 


. Barr’s undoubtedly able novel loses very 


problematic form. A real skill in painting 
the Dutch of the book, especially old Peter Van 
Hoosen, are sympathetic—is often rendered 
unavailing by an attempt to wrest it to an ethical significance, 
instead of leaving the moral to discover itself. 
we pretend to any patience with the 
Miss Barr's philosophy. 


true and 


Neither can 
crude materialism of 
It is only just removed from Dr. 
refinement and some real literary skill. 
Those who are studying the curious way in which Puritanism 
is manifesting itself in modern America will find Was it Right 


Sheldon’s by a greater 


fo Forgive? full of interesting significance. They will also 
find it a quite readable novel. 
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MR. S. T. FREEMANTLE 


regrets to announce that owing to the 
great demand for his reprint of this 
almost forgotten little book it has been 
found necessary to postpone its publica- 
tion till April 7th. 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. 


By WILLIAM PENN. With an Introduction by EDMUND 
Gossk. And a Photogravure Portrait of Penn, from a 
Drawing by Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan. 16mo., grey cloth, 
2s. 6d. net ; grey leather, 3s. 6d. net ; calf, 4s. 6d. net. 

Those who have read the recently published letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson will remember how lovingly he speaks of this 
little book, which he picked up on a San Francisco bookstall in 
1879. Sending it to his friend, Mr. Horatio F. Browne, he writes:— 
“ If ever in all my human conduct I have done a better thing to any 
fellow-creature than handing on to you this sweet, dignified, and 
wholesome book, I know I shall hear of it on the last day. To 
write a book like this were impossible ; at least one can hand it on, 
with a wrench, to another. My wife cries out, and my own heart 
misgives me, but still, here it is.” 

And in another note enclosed in the pages of the “ Fruits” 

“Thope, if you get thus far, you will know what an invaluable | 
present I have made you. Even the copy was dear to me ied 
in all times a peaceful and sweet companion. ev There is 
not a man living, no, nor recently dead, that could put with so 
lovely a spirit so much honest, kind wisdom into words.” 

Mr. Gosse was an intimate and valued friend of Stevenson's, and 
he tells us that the latter had intended to make the book and its 
author the subject of one of his critical essays, but the “sickness 
unto death” of which he speaks in his letter, and other causes 
intervened to prevent the fulfilment of this work of love, and he 
never found the opportunity to discourse to us on the little book 
which he loved so much, 


The Book is divided into Two Parts, the 
Second of which Penn calls “More Fruits 
of Solitude.” 

These, in Mr. Gosse’s opinion, “are sounder, juicier, and grown 
against a sunnier wall of experience than their forerunners. But 
all are delicate, and the little basket which holds them will be found, 
as Stevenson said, in all times and places a peaceful and sweet 
companion.’ The text of the present issue is that of the Edition of 
1718, which, there can be no doubt, was revised by Penn himself. | 
The title-page of the first Edition of 1693 is reproduced in fac-simile 
in the Introduction. 


Vol. 





I. ready March. Price 30s. net, with about 70 Illustrations | 
(chiefly Full-page Photogravure). 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the 


WORKS OF GILBERT WHITE. In 
Two Volumes, including the “ Natural History and Antiquities 
of Selborne,” ‘edited by Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE, and “A | 
Garden Kalendar " (never before published), with an Intro- 
duction by the Very Rev. DEAN HOLE. 

The work will be illustrated by Mr. E. J. SuULLIvaN, Mr. J. G. 
KEULEMANS, and Mr. HERBERT RAILTON. 

* There will be a LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 160 
Copies (of which only 150 are for sale), each copy of which will be 
numbered and signed by the editor and artists. Price £7 net, 2 
Vols. This edition will be printed on Hand-made Paper, the Plates 
(as proofs before letters), on Japanese silk, mounted on French 
Crayon Paper, and will be bound in Vellum. 

Vol. I. comprising “ The Letters to Pennant” (including several 
interesting passages hitherto unpublished), and “ A Garden Kalen- 
dar” (never before published), will be issued in March. 

* The Large Pape r Edition is all | Sold. 


In Six Monthly Volumes. Illustrated, with an Introduction | by 
A. W. Hutton, Author of “ Cardinal Manning,” in “ English 
Leaders of Religion,” &c. 


Price 4s. A net per Volume. Vol. I. ready in March. 


NEWMAN’S LIVES OF THE 


_ ENGLISH SAINTS, 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


CANON SCOTT HOLLAND'S NEW VOL. 
NEW AND OLD. | 


TRUE RELIGION. By the Very Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, and Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet to the Queen. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Dean Farrar gives us here a very noble and _ inspiring 
volume. . He uses plain speech on many questions which 
touch the public and private life of England.”—Spectator. 


S. t. FREEMANTLE, 


. 














217, Piccadilly, W. 


| The Crimea and the Cape: 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
Edited by 
LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Price 21s. net. 





Small folio, bound in leather. 


VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 
CONTENTS, 
On the Binding of this Volume. Cyrit Davenport, 
F.S.A. 
Humplebee. GEorGE GISSING. 


Angling Reminiscences in England and the Tropics. 
Susan, Countess of MALMESBURY. 


Sigurd. MAvrIcE BARING. 
| The Likeness of the Night. Mrs. W. K. CLirrorp. 
On a Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe. FRANcIs HowaArp. 


Parallel and Contrast. 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 

Macaulay and his Critics. HERBERT PAUL. 

A Note on Ruskin, FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

Some Letters and Recollections of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Others. Lady Dorotny NEVILL. 

Between the Red Moon and the Moor. Dora GREEN- 
WELL McCCHESNEY. 

A Famous French Chateau. V. Hussey-WaLsH. 

The Latter-Day Fighting Animal. PouLTNEY BIGELOw. 

Pretoria. C. W. Boyp. 

A Century of Women. Lady JEUNE. 

Caterina Cornaro. ALETH#A WIEL. 

What can be Done for the Drama? WILLIAM ARCHER. 

The Master of the Game. W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN., 

Impressions and Opinions. 

Notes onthe Portraits. Lionet Cust, F.S.A. 

With Seven Illustrations in Photogravure. 


~ NEW NOVELS, 
THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. 


By G. S. Srreet, Author of “ The Avtobiography of a Boy,” 
&c. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. [Fust out. 


A SISTER TO EVANGELINE. 


By CHARLES G. D. Roperts, Author of “ The Forge in the 
Forest,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. [ Fust out. 


THE ACROBAT. 


By Joun D. Barry. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


ONE ht el TRIUMPHANT. 


RANK MATHEW. Author of “ Defender of the Faith,” 
t Spanish Wine,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


By W. J. Locke, Author of “ Idols,” “ Derelicts,” “Study in 
Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo., 6s. [Second Edition. 


THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. 


By THomas Coss, Author of “Carpet Courtship,” 
Passingham,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 





[ Fust out. 


“Mr. 





THE REALIST. 


By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE WORSHIPPER OF THE IMAGE. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Author of “ Quest of the Golden 
Girl,” &c. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ready next week. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. A Criticism. 


By RicHARD LE GALLIENNE. With a Bibliography. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


Author of “A Celibate’s Wife.” 








- con 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and NeW York. 
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